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Following the Leader? 


APPARENTLY seeking safety in numbers, 
some executives tend to rely unduly on 
statistical surveys of company practices 
for guidance in setting their own per- 
sonnel policies. Thus if a majority are 
doing it, they seem to reason, it must 
be good. And sometimes, of course, it is. 
But there is no guarantee that any par- 
ticular personnel practice is superior, or 
even desirable, simply because it is in 
widespread use. 

Thus it was with something like alarm 
that one personnel manager forwarded 
to AMA a form letter that he had re- 
ceived from a colleague, requesting infor- 
mation on company practices. ““We intend 
to review all our policies,” the letter ex- 
plained, “and, where necessary, change 
them to conform to majority practice.” 
Across the letter, AMA’s correspondent 
had written, “Where, in the literature of 
management, can I find him a good lecture 
on the importance of not being a slave to 
surveys and ‘majority practice’?” 

This is not to suggest that quantitative 
surveys do not have their place among 
the practical tools of personnel man- 
agement, but rather that they must be 
used with discrimination. In fact, some 
types of surveys provide information that 
cannot be obtained efficiently in any other 
way—data that is part of the personnel 
manager’s stock in trade. Statisticel 
studies of area wage rates are a good 
example. Moreover, a personnel manager 
must keep abreast of trends in personnel 
practices, and he will sometimes be guided 
by them in reviewing his own company’s 
policies. In a competitive labor situation, 
for example, he must know what the com- 
panies “out in front” are offering. And 
surveys are a way of keeping in the know. 
But rarely, if ever, do they indicate a 
course of action, in and of themselves. 
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The situation can be likened somewhat to 
that of a well-dressed woman, who cer- 
tainly needs to know which way the 
national hemline is moving, but who 
selects clothes that suit her own figure, 
taste, and personality—and thus achieves 
a certain distinctiveness in her dress that 
sets it apart from the run-of-the-mill. 

The connection here with fashion is not 
actually far afield, for there are periods 
when one personnel technique, then an- 
other, seems to be on the ascendency, and 
it is at such times that the dangers of 
imitation without discrimination are 
greatest. A case in point is the follow- 
the-leader pattern that has been evident 
in the field of executive development. A 
close scrutiny of some recent company 
plans reveals a suspicious degree of simi- 
larity to older established programs, with 
this important difference: the situations— 
and therefore the needs—of the companies 
were not the same! Thus it is not un- 
common to find a company top-heavy 
with unsuitable “programs” borrowed 
from large, prominent organizations. 
There is no harm, of course, in looking 
to a leading company as an exemplar. 
But it’s a question of fit. The personnel 
executive who is swayed by the sheer 
force of numbers or the “halo effect” of 
a large company’s prestige (“they wouldn’t 
be doing it if it wasn’t worthwhile”) may 
be succumbing to the kind of fallacious 
reasoning that maintains that might 
makes right. 

Finally, survey trends may in them- 
selves be somewhat misleading. For this 
some of the onus must rest with the 
researchers, whose emphasis on majority 
practice sometimes carries with it the 
implication that popularity denotes worth. 
One result may be the slight but dis- 
cernible shift in the figures in certain 
types of surveys that are conducted on a 
regular, periodic basis. Consider, for ex- 





ample, what sometimes happens when 
management opinion is rather closely di- 
vided between the value of one technique 
or practice as compared with another. 
Let us say that 55 per cent favor the first 
and 45 per cent favor the second. The 
next year’s survey may well reveal a 
wider gap in opinion, with the majority 
having grown to 60 or 63 per cent. 

The question is, how many were won 
over to the “more favored” way because 
it was most appropriate to their needs, 
and how many merely accepted the per- 
suasion of the majority way of thinking? 
The possibilities for perpetuating certain 
practices of limited value or applicability 
are obvious. 

In the last analysis, a company’s poli- 
cies and practices must be dictated by its 
own particular set of circumstances and 
the individualized needs that grow out of 
it. Admittedly, this is not the easiest 
criterion to work with. Within this frame- 
work, industry practice can be freely 
drawn upon. But the really discriminating 
personnel executive will not read survey 
figures with one foot on the bandwagon. 
While he will not forego any of the real 
opportunities that exist for profiting from 
the example of the leaders, neither will he 
forget that the bellwether may sometimes 
turn out to be a Judas sheep. 


How Well Does He Know His Men? 


TESTING THE TRUISM that “A good leader 
understands his men,” a research study 
at the University of Illinois was recently 
undertaken to find out: (1) how accu- 
rately supervisors could predict their em- 
ployees’ reactions to certain questions; 
(2) how highly the supervisor was re- 
garded by his men; and (3) whether a 
positive relationship existed between the 
two sets of factors. Results showed that 
it did. 


Surveying managers and workers in 20 
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Illinois organizations, Pietro V. Marchetti, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology and 
Robert V. Malone, Research Assistant, 
compared employees’ reactions with su- 
pervisors’ predictions. In the course 
of interviews, they also queried employees 
about job satisfactions and asked which of 
their co-workers they liked best. Al- 
though—as expected—job satisfaction ap- 
peared to be related to the managers’ un- 
derstanding of their employees in general, 
a secondary finding emerged: Results in- 
dicated an even closer relationship be- 
tween general job satisfaction in a work 
unit and the accuracy of the manager’s 
estimate of what the best-liked employee 
thought about him as a boss. 

The two Illinois psychologists are con- 
tinuing their research to study further 
the relationship of personal leadership 
qualities to employee morale. 


Toward More Systematic Methods 
Of Personnel Administration 


AS PART OF THEIR larger survey of current 
personnel practices in industry,! William 
R. Spriegel and Alfred G. Dale of the 
University of Texas recently investigated 
th controls and research procedures most 
widely used today as a basis for adminis- 
tering personnel policies and a means of 
gauging their effectiveness. A comparison 
with the authors’ findings in previous 
studies conducted in 1940 and 1947 shows 
a continuing trend toward the use of more 
systematic methods in both areas. 

The most universally applied measure 
of over-all effectiveness of coyapany per- 
sonnel policies is the analysis of labor 
turnover, the survey shows. More than 94 
per cent of the 628 companies surveyed 
maintain this type of record—with 86 
per cent applying it to the whole or- 
ganization and 55 per cent recording turn- 


2 Summarized in “Personnel Practices in Industry,” 

Personnel Study No. 8, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, College of Business Administration, The 
University of Texas, 1954. 67 pages. $1.50. 
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over on a departmental basis. This is a 
rather substantial increase over the 73 
per cent keeping labor-turnover records 
in 1947. In the vast majority of cases, 
turnover rates are systematically reported 
to a major executive. 

More companies now use an employ- 
ment expense budget than in 1947—but 
fewer than in 1940. The figures on this 
practice are: 56 per cent in 1940, 32 per 
cent in 1947, and 49 per cent in 1953. In 
contrast, the exit interview, used as a 
control by 64 per cent in 1947, has been 
adopted by 80 per cent of the companies 
today. While the proportion of companies 
making morale surveys is still rather low 
(28 per cent), this technique has also be- 
come more widespread since 1947, when 
it was used by only 15 per cent of the 
companies. Gains have also been made in 
the number of firms maintaining promo- 
tional charts, giving repeat employment 
or other tests for comparative purposes, 
and conducting periodic surveys of fore- 
men and/or rank and file. 

The number of companies using merit 
ra.ing has also risen (from 45 per cent 
in 1947 to 61 per cent in 1953). Forty-two 
per cent of the companies in this group 
rate both executives and rank-and-file em- 
ployees; 47 per cent rate workers only; 
and the remaining 11 per cent, executives 
only. Periodic retests frequently supple- 
ment the observations derived from merit 
rating; in fact, all the companies report- 
ing that they repeat employment or other 
tests for progression purposes also have 
a merit-rating program. 

As part of the groundwork for setting 
and administering personnel policies, 
two techniques are widely used, the 
survey findings indicate—job analysis 
and periédic comparisons of wages and 
earnings. Job analysis, in effect in 66 
per cent of the companies in 1947, became 
part of the personnel program of 80 per 
cent of the companies as of 1953. Eighty- 
eight per cent also made earnings studies, 
compared with 67 per cent in 1947. At 
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present, job evaluation programs are 
in effect in some 68 per cent of the com- 
panies (contrasted with 55 per cent in 
1947), with the point, ranking, classifica- 
tion, and factor-comparison systems being 
favored, in that order. 


Supervisory Training: 
Foremen “Write Their Own Ticket’ 


A BASIC learning principle—that training 
“takes” best when trainees feel that the 
material will be genuinely useful to them 
—has been applied with notable success at 
the International Harvester Company, 
where a “student-centered” program has 
trained over 5,000 plant foremen since 
1947. 

To make sure that the material cov- 
ered in the course would reflect the fore- 
men’s own interests and would relate 
directly to their jobs, the company asked 
the men themselves to recommend the 
topics and methods of covering them. Thus 
a six-man committee—one foreman from 
each of the six Harvester divisions— 
went to work with the education and 
training staff. Their first step was to list 
at random the problems and job respon- 
sibilities of foremen, then to classify 
them into general areas of knowledge. 
(As might be expected, these general 
areas covered both human and technical 
problems.) Then the committee outlined 
the major points to be covered for each 
of the four major topics and considered 
how each course could be presented in a 
lively and meaningful way. 

Some feneral recommendations re- 
sulted: 1) technical problems should be 
discussed on the job site; 2) groups 
should be made up of foremen at the same 
level of authority in the different plants; 
3) wherever possible, sales and manufac- 
turing personnel should be trained to- 
gether. 

Instructors are selected from Interna- 
tional Harvester’s own Central School 
staff, university faculties, or outside con- 





sultant firms. The foremen themselves 
conduct evaluations of the courses. 

The foreman starts his work in the 
personal development course, spending 
10 hours on effective speaking, four on 
everyday writing, two on planning and 
organizing, and four on logical thinking. 
From here he moves to the broader area 
of human relations, with 14 hours in 
applied psychology, nine in industrial 
relations, etc. Study of economics and 
company operations concludes his two 
weeks of training. 

Two outlines, covering the development 
and content of the program, have been 
prepared, and a limited number set aside 
for distribution to interested readers of 
PERSONNEL. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to E. H. Reed, Manager, Educa- 
tion and Personnel, International Har- 


vester Company, 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Profile of the Supervisor's Job 


TO GIVE supervisors a broad view of their 
jobs and help them to think objectively 
about their duties and privileges as mem- 
bers of management, Daystrom Furniture 
(Division of Daystrom Inc.) recently dis- 
tributed to supervisors a six-page “re- 
fresher” outline of the supervisor’s man- 


agement job and the perquisites that go 
with it. 
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Reminding the supervisor that he is 
“the most important link in the manage- 
ment chain,” a covering memorandum 
from the company’s executive vice presi- 
dent suggests that the supervisor “back 
off’ now and then from the immediate 
problems that confront him and consider 
his over-all management responsibilities 
—not “lose sight of the forest for the 
trees,” in other words. Following this is 
an outline of the supervisor’s responsibili- 
ties in such areas as human relations, 
quality, costs, productivity, cooperation 
with other departments. One example: 
“Run your department as you would run 
your own business ... You wouldn’t toler- 
ate any waste or slovenly work if this 
were your own business. Don’t saddle our 
company with it.” In toto, the outline 
provides a good profile of the supervisory 
job in any company. 

The privileges enjoyed by supervisors 
at Daystrom are also fairly representa- 
tive. These include, in addition to good 
pay, special benefits, and job security, 
“better credit rating, increased prestige 
as a member of management, and the 
opportunity to help plan the company’s 
future.” 

Copies of “What It Means to Be a 
Supervisor at Daystrom” are available 
to interested readers of PERSONNEL upon 
request to the Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Daystrom, Incorporated, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 








SPECIAL AMA CONFERENCE ON COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
A Special AMA Conference on Collective Bargaining—spotlighting 
forthcoming union demands and strategy, and the special problems of 
bargaining in the months ahead—will be held Monday and Tuesday, 
June 7-8, 1954, at the Hotel Astor, New York. 











Measuring Progress Toward 
Industrial Relations Objectives 


Some Methods of Reporting Results of 
Personnel Activities 


SEWARD H. FRENCH, JR. 


Vice President, Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


One of the unsolved problems of personnel management continues to be that of 
evaluating and reporting the tangible results of its activities. While no complete 
solution may be possible, the kind of approach described in this article is of far- 
reaching, practical interest. For at Crucible Steel the activities of the personnel 
department are under constant self-scrutiny—first, to see whether specific programs 
are hitting their targets; and second, to give top management a continuous over-all 
view of results and trends. Especially noteworthy in this connection is a reporting 
device known as the “industrial relations index,” which facilitates comparisons 
between activities and plants, and lays the groundwork for management decisions. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ACTIVITIES have 
had unprecedented emphasis in the past 
decade. In general, it is claimed that 
these activities—training, personnel selec- 
tion, organization planning, wage and 
salary administration, safety, etc.—im- 
prove the caliber of employees and their 
relationships, morale, efficiency, and job 
satisfaction. Yet, despite all the effort 
spent on these myriad industrial rela- 
tions activities, little experimental work 
has been directed toward evaluating their 
effectiveness. A recent survey by the in- 
dustrial relations research department 
of the University of Michigan revealed, 
for example, that only one company in 
40 has made any scientific measurement 
of the effectiveness of supervisory train- 


ing. 
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This paper will discuss a few tech- 
niques of evaluating industrial relations 
projects used by the Industrial Relations 
Department of Crucible Steel Company 
of America. It is timely to consider these 
techniques because industrial relations 
activities cost money, time, and effort for 
which the executives who establish the 
programs demand some tangible, practi- 
cal return. The men who carry on the 
work and the employees who participate 
in it also expect a return. These benefits, 
which everyone is justified in expecting, 
appear in the balance sheet, in the ease 
with which the business is conducted, and 
in personal satisfaction and improvement. 

The Crucible Industrial Relations De- 
partment contains seven major sections, 
and their functions are as follows: 
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. Administration—responsible for the or- 
ganization and coordination of all in- 
dustrial relations activities. 


. Safety and Suggestions—responsible for 
the health, safety, and suggestion pro- 
grams. 


. Training and Employment—responsible 
for the organization, administration, and 
coordination of company-wide employ- 
ment and training activities. 

. Public Relations—responsible for all ex- 
ternal and _ internal communications 
(except for the company newspaper). 

. Company Newspaper —responsible for 
the composition, publication, and dis- 
tribution of the monthly newspaper, The 
Crucible Steelman. 

. Labor Relations—responsible for nego- 
tiation and administration of labor agree- 
ments and relations with union officials. 

. Salary Administration — responsible for 
the administration, control, and record- 
ing of salary activities. 


Because of space limitations, a few of 
these functions have been selected to 
demonstrate different types of measure- 
ments that can be used to gauge progress 


towards industrial relations objectives. 


Industrial Relations Index 


One over-all project, called the “Indus- 
trial Relations Index,” extends to and 
includes almost every aspect of the In- 
dustrial Relations Department’s activities. 

The Index, a systematic monthly re- 
port presenting most phases of industrial 
relations in a clear, concise, and rele- 
vant manner, is designed to show person- 
nel trends and to measure personnel ac- 
tivities on a very broad basis. We believe 
that measurement within this field is 
possible—though perhaps it cannot be as 
precise as in such other areas as sales 
or production—and that general trends 
and relative success can be observed and 
subjected to critical evaluation. 

The seven-page report comprising the 
Index is so arranged that all pages can 
be viewed at the same time. (See Figure 
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1.) Six pages contain lists of monthly 
totals and average figures pertaining to 
the company’s five plants and its Fuel 
Division. The seventh page lists the five- 
plant totals and averages. The 28 figures 
on each list pertain to 28 aspects of 
industria! relations activities. These in- 
clude the average weekly wage, the num- 
ber of wage employees, manhours, 
premium overtime cost, employment ap- 
plicants, grievances pending, safety fre- 
quency rates, training hours, suggestions 
received, and so on. (A sample page from 
the Index, showing the monthly report 
for one plant, is shown in Figure 2.) 
Space is provided for inclusion of cumu- 
lative year-to-date averages and averages 
for the previous year. 

When all the Index figures have been 
compiled in the complete report, they are 
so arranged that area trends can be im- 
mediately observed. Many comparisons 
are possible—one plant may be com- 
pared with another or with the whole 
company; one year may be compared 
with another, etc. When used in this way, 
the real value of the Index becomes ap- 
parent. Suppose, for example, the figures 
showed that a plant has a high turnover 
rate, plus an accident rate of high fre- 
quency and severity, many grievances, 
and few suggestions. These figures would 
obviously indicate that something is 
wrong—possibly that supervision is poor 
—and that the situation needs immediate 
investigation. Though the Index might 
not, of course, pinpoint the source of a 
problem, it does indicate the areas that 
are in need of attention and so enables 
management to investigate and correct 


the difficulty. 
Permits Significant Comparisons 


Since many industrial relations activi- 
ties are rather abstract, top management 
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is often not fully aware of them and their 
true value. It is much easier to read a 
monthly production or sales report and 
to note whether business is good than it 
is to read a report on the accident sever- 
ity rate, the number of grievances settled 
at the fourth step or the number of su- 
pervisory hours spent in training, and 
to see how much production has im- 
proved as a result. Only when industrial 
relations statistics are compared with 
each other, or perhaps with other figures 
such as production, do the significant 
contributions of the various personnel 
activities became apparent. 

Suppose, for instance, that supervisory 
hours spent in training remained at a 
high peak over a five-year period and 
that the number of grievances dropped 
significantly, while production increased 
during the same period. Comparing this 
with other periods, it might then be as- 
sumed that a positive relationship existed 
between these factors. Though it is true 
that the means for a scientific evaluation 
of that relationship do not exist at pres- 
ent, some reasonable assumptions can 
be made. It would appear reasonable to 
us, for example, that increased supervi- 
sory training would improve the relation- 
ship between management and worker, 
and would thus have a positive effect 
upon production. While we feel that we 
can tentatively draw these conclusions at 
the present time, more facts are obviously 
needed to back them. Accordingly, fur- 
ther studies will be undertezken in the 
future, with the index pointing up the 
areas where they should be made. 

The Index will enable the company’s 
top management to keep constantly in- 
formed on the industrial relations pro- 
gram. Eliminating voluminous detailed 
reports that busy executives have no 
time to read, it enables them quickly to 
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note “where we've been” and “how 
we're doing.” This simplified, to-the-point 
way of reporting is expected to stimulate 
and maintain top executive interest in 
the Industrial Relations Department’s 
work. It should also indicate to all con- 
cerned that we do not hesitate to reveal 
every aspect of industrial relations, and 
that we do not expect anyone to accept 
our work “sight unseen,” but rather to 
judge what we have actually accom- 
plished. 

At present, the Index is distributed 
monthly to all company officers, depart- 
ment and section heads, plant managers 
and their assistants, and all industrial 
relations supervisors. 


Employment 


In addition to screening all job appli- 
cants, the Employment Section of the In- 
dustrial Relations Department is respon- 
sible for helping to maintain the work- 
force. Thus a study was made at the 
plant level on the extent of turnover 
among production and maintenance em- 
ployees. When turnover was found to be 
very high and to be costing the company 
considerable money, plans were made to 
develop some means of solving the prob- 
lem. It appeared that better employment 
screening might eliminate persons who 
were most likely to become turnover 
cases. 

It would have been easy at this point 
to have installed an extensive battery of 
tests and to have reasoned that if better 
employees were hired, turnover would 
decrease. Though this reasoning might 
have been sound, it had to be tested. 
For it was recognized that, while it is 
common practice to include psycho- 
metric devices and interviews in em- 
ployment procedure, these techniques are, 
unfortunately, sometimes chosen on faith 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS INDEX Monthly Midland | 

October 1953 Cumulative Average 

Year 

to Previous 
Date Year 











| Employees, Wages and Hours| 
Wo. of Wage Employees 6,782 
Total Employees 7,618 
Total Manhours (1000) 1,334 
Average Weekly Wage $ 85.34 
Ave. Hourly Rate (inc'l.Overtime) ¢ 2.16 
Premium Overtime Cost Per Hour t . 07 
Premium Overtime Cost $81,728 











| Employment 
Applicants 42.8 
*Accessions 25.5 
*Separations 30.6 
ZTurnover Rate Per Month 2.7% 














| Labor Relations| 
*Grievances Pénding Ist of Month 
*Grievances File& During Month 
*Total Grievances Settled During Mo. 
*At 2nd Step 
*At 3rd Step 
*At Sth Step 
"Arbitration 
"Grievances Pending End of Month 
Work Stoppages - Manhours Lost 
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Frequency Rate 
Severity Rate 
Compensation Cost per 1000 Manhours 
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| Supervisory Training | 
| Average Hours in Training 











| Suggestions | 
*Received 
*Adopted 
*Declined 
Tangible Savings 


*Per 1000 Employees (total) 


























Sample Page from Industrial Relations index 
(Monthly Report for One Plant) 
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—on the shaky principle that because 
they are used so frequently in other or- 
ganizations, they must be good and are 
bound to work anywhere. Far too little 
attention is paid to the purposes and 
results of using these instruments. 

We started with the following hypo- 
theses: 1) Emotional stability and tarn- 
over are related. 2) Mechanical aptitudes 
impel employees to remain in steel mill 
occupations. 3) Skilled interviewers can 
screen out turnover-prone workers on 
the basis of over-all evaluations of ex- 
perience, stability, family background, 
education, etc. 4) Age, marital status, 
and number of dependents have a direct 
relationship — a _ positive correlation — 
with turnover. Before we could accept 
these hypotheses, however, we had to put 
into effect the employment devices upon 
which they were based and to test their 
effectiveness. In short, we had to test 
our employment procedures. 


Experiment with Turnover 


Four instruments designed to help 
reduce turnover were set up: 


1. a mechanical comprehension test 
2. a temperament test 
3. a patterned interview 


4. personal history variables, including age, 
marital status, and number of dependents 


We set aside a three-month experi- 
mental period in which to measure the 
value of these four devices. During that 
period, all new applicants were subjected 
to the devices but were hired without 
regard to the results. This permitted an 
accumulation of data that could be an- 
alyzed. At the end of the experimental 
period, the test scores, interview ratings, 
and personal variables were compared 
with the turnover rate of the employees 
who were hired. Since experience has 
shown that the highest and most costly 
turnover occurs within the first month’s 
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employment, the analysis was based on 
those employees who left within that 
period of time. It was hoped that this 
analysis would show that some or all 
of the devices could effectively screen 
out turnover-prone applicants. 


Turnover Study Results 


The results of the study were as fol- 
lows: 


1. The temperament test and the per- 
sonal history variables of marital 
status, age, and number of de- 
pendents are no value to us in 
predicting possible turnover. 


2. The mechanical comprehension test 
and patterned interview are of 
value in predicting possible turn- 
over. 

The finding that the mechanical com- 

prehension test score is of value was 
based on the following facts: 


1. Of those scoring within the bot- 
tom one-quarter of the group 
tested, approximately 39 per cent 
quit within the first month. 

Of those scoring in the top three 
quarters, 18 per cent quit within 
the first month. 

Of those scoring in the top quar- 
ter, 14 per cent quit within the 
first month. 

Of those scoring in the lower half, 
32 per cent quit in the first month. 


Of those scoring in the upper half, 
14 per cent quit within the first 
month. 

On the basis of the study results, it 
was decided to reject all future job appli- 
cants who scored in the lower quarter of 
the mechanical comprehension test; the 
lowest acceptable score fell at the 39th 
percentile. (See Figure 3.) In a loose 
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Relationship Between Test 
Scores and Quits 
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labor market, only applicants in the 
higher percentiles would be accepted. 

The value of the patterned interview 

score was based on these findings: 

1. Of those receiving a rating of 4 
(poorest rating), 38 per cent quit 
within the first month. 

. Of those receiving a rating of 3, 
28 per cent quit within one 
month. 

. Of those receiving a rating of 2, 
22 per cent quit within one 
month. 

. Of those receiving a rating of 1 
(highest rating), 0 per cent quit 
within the first month. 

On the basis of these results, it was 
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decided to hire no applicant with an in- 
terview rating of 4 and to hire those 
with ratings of 3 only in a tight labor 
market. (See Figure 4.) 

It was found that the patterned inter- 
view combined with the mechanical com- 
prehension test was no greater aid to 
reducing turnover than either of the two 
devices used separately. Continued use 
of both, resulting in increased skill in 
their administration and analysis, might, 
however, increase their combined value, 
even though the two methods now seem 
merely to complement each other when 
used together. 

The above method of measuring prog- 
ress toward the single objective of reduc- 
ing turnover has proved of considerable 
value. The Employment Section is cur- 
rently collecting data to determine wheth- 
er high test scores will also mean high 
job performance. If such a relationship 
exists, it will be possible to use these 
tests with some certainty that only ap- 
plicants with a high potential for su- 
perior job performance in this particu- 
lar company are being hired. 


Communications 


The established communications ob- 
jective of the Industrial Relations De- 
partment is to inform employees of Cru- 
cible’s policies, programs, and plans. 
This means clarifying old policies and 
explaining new ones. To accom- 
plish these ends, we use management 
meetings, newsletters, training confer- 
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ences, the company newspaper, publica- 
tions, etc. 

A company-wide attitude survey con- 
ducted in 1952 revealed that many areas 
of company policy were either completely 
unknown or completely misunderstood. 
One major area in which this was true 
was the salary administration system for 
management personnel. Though this is a 
sensitive area, the company decided to 
give management personnel the informa- 
tion they lacked, choosing management 
training conferences as the vehicle. Dur- 
ing those conferences, such matters as 
the salary administration system, salary 
levels, and rates of pay were discussed. 

Having discovered the need and having 
met it in what was considered an appro- 
priate manner, we wanted to know how 


effective our efforts had been. In order 
to measure the effectiveness of the train- 
ing a post-training attitude survey was 
conducted at all the plants. The results, 
indicating a positive change in attitude 
toward company policies in this area, 
were gratifying. Whereas formerly most 
people felt unfavorably toward the sub- 
ject, they are for the most part in favor 
of it or are at least neutral toward it. 
Before the training, for example, 57 per 
cent of the employees felt unfavorably 
toward the salary administration policy 
or the wage levels, 13 per cent were 
neutral, and only 30 per cent were favor- 
able. After the training, 64 per cent 
felt favorably, while only 23 per cent 
were unfavorable, and 13 per cent were 
still neutral. These results indicated to 
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us that we were making definite progress 
in the area of communications. A hither- 
to unknown area of company policy is 
now common knowledge. 

Another device used to measure the ef- 
fectiveness of communications is the pre- 
test—post-test technique. As part of the 
current labor contract training program, 
objective tests, devoted to specific areas 
in the contract, are administered to each 
participating conferee. Upon completion 
of the 10-conference program, the same 
test will be administered and the results of 
the two compared to measure the effec- 
tiveness of the training in this vital area. 


Safety 


Another function of the Industrial Re- 
lations Department is to develop safe 
practices and to remove hazards. The 
over-all safety objective is: “Safety comes 
first in our company. Not one pound 
of steel should be produced or shipped 
at the expense of a disabled employee.” 

Two methods are used to measure the 
effectiveness of the program. These sta- 
tistical tools are called “Safety Baro- 
meters.” They fulfill their purpose by 
visually showing short- and long-term 
safety trends and by producing a prac- 
tical, straightforward estimate of the ef- 
fectiveness of the safety program. 

One Safety Barometer is a tri-colored 
graph with red meaning danger; white, 
caution; and green, safety. A dotted line, 
indicating the 1952 accident frequency, 
is plotted on the graph. A solid line, 
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indicating the 1953 accident frequency, 
is then added. A quick glance at the 
graph tells us instantly how we are do- 
ing. When the solid line is in the green 
area, we know we are accomplishing our 
objective. When it runs into the white, 
we know we must redouble our efforts 
to keep it out of the red. (See Figure 
5.) 

Knowing where we stand now does 
not greatly help us plan for the future, 
however. We therefore use another 
Safety Barometer to forecast what the 
future accident frequency should be. By 
plotting on it the frequency experience 
for past years and then using statistical 
procedures, we can plot a curve for many 
years to come. The forecast at present 
indicates that the curve will level out at 
about 1956. This means that if the com- 
pany expends the same effort, uses the 
same devices, and plans no new methods, 
little or no improvement will be shown 
in the accident rate after 1955. Being 
aware of this fact now enables us to plan 
for the future accordingly. (See Figure 
6.) 

Only a few of the many areas within 
the Industrial Relations Department have 
been touched upon here. These activities, 
however, typify our attempts to measure 
the progress we are making toward our 
objectives. It is our belief that the more 
effort we make to measure results ob- 
jectively, the more our work will be ac- 
cepted—noai on faith alone, but on the 
basis of sound, observable progress. 





New York. 
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Where Do We Stand with the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage? 


A Summary of Recent Trends and Developments 


FRANK H. CASSELL 


Manager, Industrial Relations 
Inland Steel Company 


From the unequivocal statements of top union leaders, and from all other signs, it 
is apparent that labor means business about its current demand for a guaranteed 
annual wage. Recognizing, however, that wage guarantees of the traditional types 
may not be practicable in some industries, several major unions have come up 
with new proposals which, among other features, are purported to limit the em- 
ployer’s liability. The following article—which is based on a paper delivered before 
the Industrial Relations Association of Chicago—reviews these and other salient de- 
velopments, and offers a detailed picture of the annual-wage issue as it stands today. 


1953 BEGAN and ended with union state- 
ments, resolutions and proposals de- 
manding the guaranteed annual wage. 
At the United Auto Workers convention 
at Atlantic City in March of last year, 
Walter Reuther, president of the UAW 
and the CIO, warned the auto industry 
that the union was determined to get the 
guaranteed annual wage in its next con- 
tract negotiations in 1955. I quote 
Reuther: 
The guaranteed wage is on the way. It will 
be the next major advance to be added to all 
the other achievements of our union, start- 
ing with recognition in 1937. Some of the 
gains (won since 1937) were won from 
management the hard way. Others came out 
of orderly and peaceful negotiations. That 
is the only choice remaining to manage- 
ment in relation to our guaranteed wage 
demand—not whether we will get a guar- 
anteed annual wage, but how we will get it. 


A resolution adopted by the UAW 


during its convention authorized estab- 
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lishment of a Public Advisory Commit- 
tee for the purpose of reviewing the 
union’s guaranteed annual wage studies 
begun 18 months earlier. This advisory 
committee, composed of ten American 
and Canadian economists and people 
working in the area of social welfare, 
was asked specifically to review the work 
of the UAW research people with a view 
to helping “our union to determine 
whether or not it is proceeding on a 
basis that is sound, practicable and de- 
sirable from the standpoint of both the 
workers in our industries and the econo- 
my as a whole.” This advisory commit- 
tee met twice during 1953 and was 
scheduled for a final meeting January 28 
and 29, 1954. 

The function of this committee, it 
should be made clear, was not to de- 
termine whether or not a guaranteed 
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wage was feasible. It was, by the UAW 
statement, to review, advise, and facilitate 
work of the union in its preparations. 

The guaranteed wage was also dis- 
cussed by the Executive Board and the 
170-man Wage Policy Committee of the 
United Steelworkers of America in Octo- 
ber of 1953, by the CIO in November, 
and by the IUE-CIO. 

The demand for the guaranteed wage 
in the steel industry dates back to 1936. 
It is probably the last of a long line of 
great issues including union recognition, 
wage-rate inequities, contributory pen- 
sions, and the union shop. 

In 1944 the Steelworkers’ guaranteed 
annual wage demand was for a guaran- 
tee of 40 hours’ straight-time pay for 
each week of a two-year contract, with 
no limitations except when failure to 
receive this minimum was for reasons 
within the employee’s control. 

This demand, among others, was 
brought before the National War Labor 
Board as a part of the 1944 steel case 
and was rejected. The Board, however, 
recommended that the President of the 
United States initiate an official study 
of the problem. Such a study was made 
under the auspices of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion and was 
directed by Murray W. Latimer. 

In the 1944 steel case, the union ar- 
gued that the financial penalty of meet- 
ing wage guarantees would serve as an 
incentive for industry to maintain maxi- 
mum employment and wouid create great- 
er purchasing power and increase de- 
mand. The steel industry demonstrated 
that it could neither stabilize the buying 
of steel products nor offset its cyclical 
fluctuations by inventory manipulation. 


Major Features of Current Demands 


The 1947 Latimer Report, apparently 
recognizing the validity of arguments 
made by the steel industry, cast aside 
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the traditional guaranteed annual wage 
concept as not practical in a capital 
goods industry such as steel and instead 
suggested a plan which has now been 
adapted and modified by the USA-CIO, 
the UAW and the IUE. 


This plan, while presented under the 
attractive title of guaranteed annual wage, 
is actually supplemental unemployment 
compensation. It was proposed in its 
present form by the United Steelworkers 
to the Aluminum Company of America 
in 1953, and provided that all eligible 
workers who are laid off receive 75 per 
cent of their weekly pay for a 40-hour 
week (30 hours times the standard hour- 
ly wage rate).1 The guarantee would 
run for a period of 52 weeks. All em- 
ployees with three or more years’ serv- 
ice would be covered. 


The necessary guarantee payments 
would come out of an Unemployment 
Benefit Trust Fund built up through em- 
ployer contributions of ten cents (with- 
out an unemployment compensation 
offset) or 61% or 7% cents per hour 
(including the unemployment compensa- 
tion offset). Benefits paid out to indi- 
viduals would be reduced by the amount 
of state unemployment benefits if the 
employee were eligible for unemploy- 


‘ment compensation benefits. 


Regular employees with more than 
one year’s service would not have their 
workweek reduced until employees with 
one year or less service had been laid 
off. And apparently the employer’s 
liability would end when the fund was 
depleted. 

The Auto Workers (after an 18-month 
study by a staff committee and sub- 
sequent consideration by a Public Ad- 
visory Committee) have refined and 


1 Example set forth in United Steelworkers of 
America official publication, Steel Labor, February, 
1954. 
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modified the Steelworkers’ plan in four 
respects: 

1. Instead of a 75 per cent guarantee, 
guaranteed annual wage payments would 
be sufficient to insure take-home pay 
adequate to maintain the living standards 
which the worker and his family en- 
joyed while fully employed. This im- 
plies a hundred per cent guarantee—a 
far cry from the earlier concept that un- 
employment compensation should be suf- 
ficient to take care of non-deferrable ex- 
penses such as food, clothing and rent. 


2. The three-year length of service 
eligibility requirement in the Steelwork- 
er plan would be reduced to include all 
employees completing their probationary 
period, and would even include a partial 
guarantee to those who had not com- 
pleted their probationary period. 

3. The guaranteed annual wage plan 
would be administered by a Joint Board 
of Administration having equal repre- 
sentation from the union and from the 
management, with an impartial chairman 
to break deadlocks. 

4. Instead of a single fund, there 
would be two forms of financing. First, 
there would be a pay-as-you-go fund to 
cover seasonal unemployment. Second, 
there would be a reserve trust fund. Pay- 
as-you-go would presumably cover spo- 
radic or seasonal unemployment, while 
the trust fund, secured by a kind of 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
to spread the risk over the entire econo- 
my, would meet the abnormal costs o/ 
cyclical unemployment. It is implied 
that the government would enter this pic- 
ture.” 


This about summarizes the major fea- 


tures of the current guaranteed annual 
wage demands. 


2 Papert of the 14th Convention UAW-CIO, Monthly 
Labor Review, May, 1953, p. 496. 
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New Features of the Proposed Plans 
The UAW and United Steelworkers 


guaranteed annual wage demands contain 
four important characteristics which 
sharply distinguish them from the earlier 
guaranteed annual wage plans of Hormel, 
Procter and Gamble, Nunn-Bush and 
others. These are: 


First: The offset. That is, company 
liability for unemployment compensation 
would be offset by the amount of state 
unemployment compensation received by 
the individual. 

Second: Limited Liability. The union 
asks the companies to deposit in a fund 
six or seven or ten cents per hour. When 
the fund is depleted the employer’s liabili- 
ty ends. 


Third: Reserve Fund supplemented by 
some form of reinsurance, such as FDIC. 
This is a plan for reinsurance of em- 
ployer liabilities sustained as a result of 
abnormal unemployment. This would ap- 
pear to be government subsidization of 
guaranteed wages. 

And Fourth: Joint Management, which 
was described earlier. 


These four characteristics, integrated 
with and reinforcing one another, form 
the basis of the union strategy to per- 
suade management to adopt the guaran- 
teed wage. 

The unions expect that companies will 
buy their plans as a result of the judi- 
cious use of the carrot and the stick. 
The cost is set sufficiently high to stimu- 
late management to provide steady full- 
time employment week by week, the year 
round. They think of this in terms of 
both stabilization of employment at the 
plant level together with management 
support of federal full employment eco- 
nomic policies. In other words, if man- 
agement supports federal full employ- 
ment policies (and lower unemployment 
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happens to follow), and if it plans its 
sales, production and inventories proper- 
ly, the union in effect promises cost re- 
lief, perhaps through some form of merit 
rating. 

In this connection, the guarantee of a 
full year’s pay after employment is termi- 
nated bears directly on the cost of mov- 
ing plants from one area to another. The 
unions expect that this requirement 
would be a substantial deterrent to such 
management action.® 


The offset device is to enable the em- 
ployer to reduce his liability by working 
effectively to improve the amount and 
duration of state unemployment compen- 
sation, together with a relaxation of 
eligibility requirements. There is prece- 
dent to support the union hope that man- 
agement will adopt this procedure. 
Pensions in the steel industry were set 
initially in 1949 at $100 for 25 years’ 
service including social security. Thus, 
in effect, company liability for pensions 
was offset by the amount of social se- 
curity benefits received by the individual. 
Many of us will recall that industry peo- 
ple at that time made speeches saying 
that social security was inadequate. We 
have had two increases in social security 
totaling about $40 since that time. In 
the union’s words, “The higher unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits are raised, 
the greater the number of weeks for 
which they are paid, and the fewer the 
unjust excuses for disqualifying workers 
from eligibility to benefits, the lower 
will be the cost of the guaranteed wage 
to the corporations.” 


A further device offered to limit em- 
ployer liability is the reserve trust fund 
called “reinsurance,” which is to be 
financed and administered along the 


* The bitter strike at the Hat Corporation of America 
exemplifies union concern about moving plant op- 
erations. 
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lines of an FDIC. The union is especially 
vague as to the manner in which the 
“reinsurance” principle is to be applied. 

The validity of each of these concepts 
needs to be carefully examined. 


1. Limited Liability 


The employer should examine care- 
fully the inducement held out to manage- 
ment of limited liability in the light of 
both union past practice and in relation 
to other employment costs. 

We have only to recall when the bitu- 
minous coal miners’ welfare fund was 
supported by an employer contribution 
of five cents per ton. That was in 1946. 
Today it is 40 cents per ton, in bitu- 
minous coal, and 50 cents per ton in 
anthracite, and even this large sum has 
not guaranteed pensions in anthracite 
coal or prevented reduction of welfare 
benefits in bituminous coal. The theory 
of limited liability is at best illusory. 
Even the employer would find it unde- 
sirable to limit his liability if it results 
in giving the older employees less pro- 
tection than the newer employees. 


2. Effect on Wages and Fringe Benefits 


The cost of the guaranteed wage will 
add to the cost of fringe benefits which 
two years ago was estimated as 25 per 
cent of employment costs. Somewhere 
along the line, cost of the guaranteed 
annual wage will have to be balanced 
agains? the basic wage and cost of other 
fringe benefits when productivity can no 
longer carry the cumulative load. Re- 
ferring to a similar situation where ac- 
tive workers are supporting the retired, 
Arthur Goldberg, General Counsel of 
the Steelworkers, counseled a go-slow ap- 
proach to 1954 pension bargaining. “For 
every man retiring there are up to 20 
remaining at work, and presumably con- 
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ditions on the job have to be improved 
as pensions are improved for retiring 
workers.” His view is that the equities 
of all must be balanced—better pensions 
balanced against improved wages. This 


reasoning could well be applied to the 
GAW. 


3. Joint Management-Union 
Administration 


Joint management is a long-time goal 
of the CIO. In a resolution adopted at its 
1951 convention, the CIO demanded 
equal authority with management with 
respect to prices, production levels, rate 
and nature of capital investments, rate 
and nature of technological changes, size 
and location of industrial plants, and de- 
velopment and conservation of natural 
resources. 


The joint board, as proposed by the 
UAW, would inevitably lead to greater 
participation in management through 
administration of the large GAW funds, 
including their investment and _utiliza- 
tion. In most of American industry 
these functions have usually been retained 
by management. 


4. Iindustry-Wide Bargaining 


It is probable that pressure would de- 
velop from among the workers to carry 
their supplemental unemployment com- 
pensation rights with them as they change 
jobs—especially if the individual restricts 
his jcb changes to a single industry. 
Unions are already pressing for the 
right of employees to transfer pension 
rights from one employer to another. 
They have actually accomplished this in 
Toledo. It is only logical that this pres- 
sure will carry over into the GAW area. 
These pressures may develop partly from 
the fact that such programs as pensions, 
insurances and guaranteed annual wage 
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plans reduce labor (and executive) mo- 
bility. Many consider reduced mobility 
uneconomic and feel that it should be cor- 
rected by transferability of such benefits. 
Moreover, the government would rather 
spread reinsurance risk over an industry 
than confine it to a single company, thus 
resulting in a single plan for an industry. 
These will be powerful factors for in- 
dustry-wide bargaining. Should joint em- 
ployer-union administration of the guar- 
anteed annual wage become a reality, it 
is possible to imagine (as in the coal 
industry, maritime industry and among 
waterfront employers) one big plan cov- 
ering an industry, administered by one 
big union and representatives of all em- 
ployers in the industry. Once such a 
scheme is in operation, it would natural- 
ly acquire additional functions. This 
would come close to fulfilling a goal of 
Philip Murray—i.e., the Industry Coun- 
cil. The Industry Council, according to 
David J. McDonald, is a plan “wherein 
workers will have an even larger voice 
in the perpetration of this idea of In- 
dustrial Democracy.”* The implications 
of such possibilities can be left to the 
reader. 


5. Better State Benefits to Offset 
Employer Costs 


It should be borne in mind that public 
unemployment compensation was set ori- 
ginally to help the unemployed to meet 
their non-deferrable expenditures, yet en- 
courage active job-seeking. It then rep- 
resented about 40 per cent of regular 
wages. There is evidence that this level 
has become reduced in recent years and 
that review is in order. Contrast this, 
however, with the Auto Worker state- 
ment that GAW should provide amounts 
sufficient to insure take-home pay ade- 


* Guaranteed Wages the Year Around. CIO, 1947. 
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quate to maintain the living standards 
which the worker and his family enjoyed 
while fully employed. This can be in- 
terpreted only to mean 100 per cent re- 
covery of take-home pay. 

Aside from the obvious inequities be- 
tween the earnings of those working 
short weeks as against those unemployed, 
the incentive to seek a new job would be 
completely wiped out. Incidentally, this 
particular 100-per-cent feature would 
wipe out share-the-work provisions. Since 
those working a 32-hour week would re- 
ceive less money than those laid off, lay- 
offs would tend to be maximized, and 
the size of the workforce minimized. The 
guaranteed annual wage cost would of 
course reflect this situation. 

Improvement of unemployment com- 
pensation and integration with private 
compensation is not so easy as the union 
makes it sound, as many who are in- 
terested in state reapportionment will 
readily recognize. In the first place, it 
is possible the 48 state laws and those 
of Washington, D. C., Alaska and Ha- 
waii would have to be changed; in the 
second place, opposition of farm and 
small town populations and small employ- 
ers would have to be overcome; and in 
the third place, the states do not present- 
ly permit simultaneous payment of state 
unemployment compensation and private 
supplemental compensation. The Bureau 
of Economic Security reports that vari- 
ous state agencies consider money re- 
ceived by an employee under a guaran- 
tee plan as wages, rendering the individ- 
ual ineligible for state unemployment 
compensation. At any rate, the em- 
ployer shouldn’t count on any substan- 
tial or immediate relief from this source. 


6. The “‘Purchasing-Power’ Argument 


The final point is the union claim that 
the adoption of such plans would sus- 
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tain purchasing power and thereby keep 
us out of depression. This is a subject 
not only for another article but for a 
series of them, and I am sure that the 
union’s proposal would be economically 
good or bad according to one’s personal 
social, political and economic views. I 
shall leave this subject to the business 
cycle economist, as the guaranteed wage 
involves stabilization of the business cycle 
and must be fitted into the framework 
of business cycle theory. 


I take the liberty, however, of recom- 
mending a comment made by A. D. H. 
Kaplan while speculating on the impact 
of guaranteed wages on investment: 

In the midst of the great growth in the use 
of automobiles, we had in 1927 the effects 
of the realization by the Ford Company 
that the day of the Model T was passing. 
The bold stroke of shutting down the fac- 
tory, and imposing severe financial strain 
upon the dealer agencies, made possible 
after a year the emergence of a new model 
Ford which proceeded to re-create some 
60,000 jobs that had been lost during the 
transition. It is a nice question whether the 
rehabilitation of the Ford payroll on the 
accelerated basis could have been achieved 
if a guarantee of wages had been applicable 
during the interval. 


Alternatives to the Proposed Plan 


What are the alternatives to the guar- 
anteed wage as proposed by the Auto 
Workers, the Electrical Workers, and the 
Steelworkers? Any comprehensive treat- 
ment of these alternatives would be be- 
yond the scope of this article. Briefly, 
however, they include a variety of dif- 
ferent measures to stabilize employment.® 
These would be based on better planning 
of sales, production and pricing policies. 

Product research has resulted in the 
development of supplemental products 
which can be manufactured and mark- 


5 For a detailed discussion of annual wage plans 
which have already been put into effect and of 
methods for stabilizing employment, see Annual 
Wages and Employment Stabilization Techniques, 
AMA Research Report No. 8, by Ernest Dale.—Eb. 
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eted during the normally slack season of 
the regular products. Market and prod- 
uct research has helped companies to 
reduce the number of lines or models, 
colors, and styles and thus simplify pro- 
duction control. 

Sales policy can be directed toward 
stimulating off-season demand by price 
advantages to the buyer, by causing the 
consumer to distribute his purchases over 
the full year, by creating new uses for 
the product, and by introducing new 
models and new products when demand 
for the old falls off. 

Other alternatives are private plans 
such as the Hormel Plan, the Procter and 
Gamble Plan, and the Nunn-Bush Plan. 
The Hormel Plan guarantees its employ- 
ees a regular paycheck for 52 weeks of 
the year regardless of the number of 
hours worked. The Procter and Gamble 
Plan is a guarantee of work. The com- 
pany guarantees to its eligible employees 
48 weeks of work per year. The company 
can at its discretion limit the guaranteed 
hours to 75 per cent of the regular work 
week. The Nunn-Bush plan is similar 
to the Hormel Plan in that it guarantees 
its employees a paycheck every week. 
The amount of the check is determined 
by a fixed percentage of the value added 
to raw materials cost. 

Another plan is the Wage Advance 
Plan of General Motors which was drop- 
ped in the early forties. Under this plan 
the company advanced loans ‘o its em- 
ployees during periods of layoff and the 
employees repaid these advances out of 
their future earnings. 

It has also been suggested that the 
separation pay clause found in some 
union contracts be extended to periods of 


*A Salar in effect at RCA 
Service Company—whereby advances are made to 
employees in poor weeks, and repaid in good ones 
—was described in the “Strictly Personnel” section 
of Personne., January, 1954.—Eb. 


Prepayment Plan, 
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unemployment. However, this type of 
guarantee doesn’t seem feasible because 
the cost would be prohibitive. 

It has been suggested that the Steel- 
workers proposal be accepted but that 
the responsibility for administering the 
plan be given to the union. This would 
be comparable to the United Minework- 
ers Welfare Fund. Many employers 
would regard this as an evasion of their 
responsibilities to their employees. 

For various reasons, including cost 
practicability and management philoso- 
phy, most of these plans are not gen- 
erally applicable to industry, especially 
capital goods industry. 

Other alternatives include improve- 
ment of Federal-State unemployment 


compensation, which has already been 
mentioned, and the thrift security plan. 


The Thrift Plan: A Possible Answer? 


The thrift plan may be one of the 
few real private answers to the demand 
for income security. The basis of such 
plans is the savings of the employee, ac- 
cumulated through regular payroll de- 
ductions and supplemented by the com- 
pany on the basis of a definite formula. 
Although employees would be allowed 
to withdraw their contributions at any 
time in case of unemployment or termin- 
ation, they would forego the amount the 
company had contributed if they with- 
drew for any reason other than for 
periods of layoff. 

Benefits would be paid from individual 
employee funds to which both employees 
and company would have contributed. 
Withdrawals could be made only in case 
of layoff or termination, and to the limit 
of the amount contributed by employees 
and the company. Employees would con- 
tribute a stated percentage to pay—this 
is usually base pay—through payroll de- 
duction. Under the thrift plans this per- 
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centage varies from 1 to 15 per cent. 
Company contributions are a stated per- 
centage of the employee deposits, rang- 
ing from 15 to 66 2/3 per cent. In the 
thrift plans the employee usually has the 
option of keeping his money in cash, in- 
vesting it in government bonds, company 
stock, investment trusts, etc. Employees 
would have a vested right to company 
contributions only when withdrawing 
during periods of layoff or termination. 
It is assumed that the company would 
make its contribution on a pay-as-you-go- 
basis. The company would be liable only 
for the total amount contributed by em- 
ployees and company. The employee 
would be eligible for state unemploy- 
ment benefits if laid off, since the funds 
that he withdraws would be his own. 


Under the thrift plan, there would be 
no cost difference to the company wheth- 
er layofis were temporary or permanent. 
The type of recession or depression would 
not change the nature of costs to the 
company except that lower employee 
earnings would result in lower company 
contributions to the employee fund. Since 
employees have vested rights in their 
savings and would have earned rights to 
the company contribution, both the em- 
ployee and the company would feel that 
each had made a proper contribution to 
the welfare and security of the employee. 

Perhaps the most important alterna- 
tives to GAW are federal fiscal, monetary, 
and tax programs to maintain reasonably 
full employment. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration has publicly committed itself 
to economic policies directed toward pre- 
venting any substantial decline in busi- 
ness activity—and employment. This ad- 
ministration seems to be heeding the les- 
son of the 1930’s that unemployment be- 
gets political instability, a condition pre- 
cedent to changed political forms and 
economic instability. 


Union leaders in proposing guaranteed 
wages are responding to a deep fear of 
unemployment existing among many 
Americans, whether union members or 
not. The Steelworkers have been talk- 
ing about this subject since 1936, and 
the higher the unemployment statistics, 
the warmer the subject grows. 

No employer—no citizen—can afford 
to ignore the subject. It won’t go away. 
It is here as long as we have business 
cycles. 


A simple management “no” to a guar- 
anteed wage demand will no longer be 
adequate. Either management must de- 
vote solid and constructive thought to 
the subject at the company level, as well 
as the national government level, or there 
will result some solutions to the problem 
with which management will disagree, or 
in which it will have played no part. In 
either event, management’s position 
as such a case would be most unenviable. 


Do the Unions Mean Business? 


I believe this brings us up to date. 
Now that we are well into 1954, and 
time is running out, what are the union’s 
real intentions? Are the unions really 
serious about the guaranteed annual 
wage or are they building it up as an 
important demand so that they can ex- 
tract a higher trade-off price? Who can 
be sure? We have only the actions and 
statements of union leaders to guide us. 

Walter Reuther, on the one hand, has 
adopted for the present an uncompromis- 


ingly firm attitude reflected by his state- 
ment: 


While we are flexible on implementation, 
management will do well to make up its 
mind now that there will be no compromise 
with the basic objective. The Guaranteed 
Wage will be won in the next series of 
wage negotiations, just as surely as pen- 
sions were won in the negotiations follow- 
ing our 1949 convention. 
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Again, he is quoted in the October _ trains don’t wn 90 ong “¥ airplanes 
. a ion’t operate on schedule, and sometimes 
Economic Outlook: the great ships can’t meet their schedules 
Unless a constructive solution is reached because of storms and fog. But we will 
at the bargaining table, then we as free make it. 
men will withhold our labor power. This is , . 
the last resest we have. Obviously both men are serious about 
David J. McDonald, on the other hand, this issue; both seem to feel that it will 
said during “Operation Sound-off”: be difficult to achieve. Reuther says we 
I predict we will bring the Guaranteed An- inust have GAW now, nothing less will 


nual Wage plan into being in the fabricat- do, McDonald seems to say we will 
ing and basic steel industries. I don’t pre- 


dict it overnight, but only after much dili- Pursue GAW relentlessly, no matter the 


gent work, tremendous application—and time until it is achieved. Meanwhile, 
perhaps eventually we will have to win it 


by the same device by which we won pen- without saying anything, Dave Beck con- 
sions and insurances. tinues to sign up employers in St. Louis 


Significantly, he added: for GAW. 


Announce 1954 Sessions of Training Laboratory in 
Group Development 


BASED UPON eight years of pioneering research and experience in the relatively new 
field of training leaders in the skills and understandings necessary for developing 
effective groups, the National Training Laboratory in Group Development will be 
held again this year at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, from June 20 through July 10. 

Approximately 125 applicants will be accepted for this session. Persons involved 
in problems of working with groups in a training, consultant, or leadership capacity 
in any field are invited to apply. 

The purpose of the training program is to sensitize leaders in all fields to the 
existence and nature of the dynamic forces operating in the small group and to 
help them gain skill in operating more effectively in such a group. The training 
program is organized so that each trainee group of 15-20 persons is enabled to use 
its own experience as a laboratory example of group development. Group skills of 
analysis and leadership are practiced through the use of role-playing and observer 
techniques. Concentrated clinics give training in the skills of the consultant and 
the trainer in human relations skills. There is also opportunity to explore the role 
of the group in the larger social environment in which it exists. Finally, a major 
portion of the last week of the Laboratory is spent in specific planning and practicing 
application of Laboratory learnings as they pertain to the participants’ jobs. 

The Laboratory is sponsored by the Division of Adult Education Service of the 
National Education Association and by the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
of the University of Michigan, with the cooperation of faculty members from the 
universities of California, Chicago, and Colorado, Harvard University, the University 
of Illinois, The Ohio State University, Teachers College at Columbia University, the 
University of Texas, and other educational institutions. Its year-round research and 
consultation program is supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. For further information, write to the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Selecting Americans for 
Overseas Employment 


MILTON M. MANDELL and SALLY H. GREENBERG* 


What a man eats, thinks of foreigners, or does with his leisure time may seem irrele- 
vant to his job performance here at home. For overseas employment, however, his 
personal traits and attitudes—though hard to assess and measure—will have as 
important a bearing on his chances for success as his technical capacities, say 
these authors. Basing their analysis of the difficult overseas selection process upon 
findings of an extensive research program in overseas management conducted 
by the U. S. Civil Service Commission, they suggest ways companies can reduce 
costly failures through more accurate predictions of performance and through 


training. 


MANY COMPANIES have had overseas 
employment problems for a long period; 
for others, these problems have been of 
increasing interest since World War II. 
Firms which are faced with the problem 
of filling overseas posts for the first time, 
as well as those engaged in foreign opera- 
tions for a longer period, find that spe- 
cial personnel policies must be estab- 
lished, and that particular attention must 
be given to the selection process. 

Many factors combine to determine 
an individual’s success or failure in a 
particular overseas job. Some of these 
factors operate, in varying degrees, in 
domestic employment as well; others are 
unique to the overseas situation. Some 
of them relate wholly to the individual 
employee’s capacity and experience; 
others are completely beyond his control. 
Moreover, an objectively disagreeable 
situation may be deemed “intolerable” 


* Mr. Mandell is Chief of Administrative and 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


by one individual, “not too bad” by 
another. 

From the first informal study of 
methods of selecting overseas employees, 
and at every stage thereafter, nearly 
everyone concerned with the problem 
has stressed the importance of the wife 
and family to the employee’s success or 
failure abroad. Many believe the wife’s 
adjustment is as important as the hus- 
band’s; some even cite instances in which 
the husband, though basically inadequate 
to the situation, was buoyed up by his 
wife’s ability to make a satisfactory ad- 
justment. Stated in the least extravagant 
terms possible, the prevailing opinion is 
that it is as important to predict what 
the wife’s adjustment will be as it is to 
predict the husband’s. 

It is probably more difficult for wives 
to adjust to the overseas situation than 
it is for their husbands, primarily be- 


Management Testing, U. S. Civil Service Com- 


Mrs. Greenberg is Mr. Mandell’s Assistant. 
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cause the wives are more totally involved 
in the new environment. The employed 
husband spends eight hours or so of his 
day in a job that is often similar to the 
one he held in the United States. The 
wife, on the other hand, has to cope 
with many new problems—shopping (for 
unfamiliar items, with a new currency, 
in strange stores) maintaining family 
health, arranging for medical care, learn- 
ing to use new household equipment or, 
more often, learning to do without 
equipment regarded as a necessity at 
home, working with servants who have 
different standards and who speak an 
unfamiliar language, and providing edu- 
cation for the children. The wife who 


can deal with such matters smoothly in 
great part relieves her husband of the 
necessity of making a major adjustment. 


The Importance of Evaluating 
Personal Characteristics 


For several reasons, the evaluation of 
personal characteristics is even more im- 
portant in selecting candidates for over- 
seas assignments than it is in the domes- 
tic situation. Probably the most impor- 
tant reason relates to the strains imposed 
upon the individual by the necessity of 
adjusting to a new environment. Many 
persons manifest satisfactory personality 
characteristics in the home environment 
mainly because through long exposure 
they have adapted themselves to this en- 
vironment. When forced to make an 
abrupt change in language, culture, liv- 
ing conditions, climate, and associates, 
such “marginal” individuals frequently 
display, for the first time, basic defects 
in their personalities. This phenomenon 
was observed during World War II, when 
many soldiers who apparently had made 
an adequate adjustment to the home en- 
vironment developed neurotic symptoms 
overseas. 

Another factor in the overseas situa- 
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tion which places a strain on the inade- 
quate personality is the “goldfish bowl” 
living conditions, Overseas, to a much 
greater extent than in the United States, 
a person cannot dissociate his working 
existence from his private life. The 
people he associates with on the job are 
likely to be his social companions as 
well. Social inadequacies tend to be 
transferred to the working environment 
and vice versa. 


Signs of Personality Failure 


Personality failures manifest them- 
selves overseas in various ways. A ma- 
jor problem of this sort is alcoholism. 
(Recent medical research indicates that 
in many cases alcoholism is the direct 
result of personality maladjustment. ) 

A second way in which maladjustment 
is displayed is in irresponsibility about 
money—by defaulting on debts or en- 
gaging in black market or other dubious 
or illegal transactions. Such practices 
back home would generally not have 
serious consequences beyond those af- 
fecting the individual; overseas they de- 
base the reputation of the United States. 

A third evidence of personality failure 
which affects performance overseas is 
the inability of the individual to adapt 
to changed conditions. Actually, many 
other manifestations of personality de- 
fect stem from a rigid personality. The 
overseas experience is for most persons 
one long adjustmert problem. The in- 
figxible personality is buffeted by his 
environment because of his inability to 
“roll with the punch.” The “punch” of 
some environments is weaker than that 
of others. Climate, degree of isolation, 
sanitation, language, culture, attitude of 
the local residents toward the United 
States, and so forth, contribute to the 
force of the impact. A person who might 
be able to adjust quite satisfactorily in 
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London or Rome, for example, might be 
utterly demoralized in Guam or Rangoon. 


Flexibility Essential 


The Arabian-American Oil Company 
considers ability to adjust so important 
that it has used an intensive training 
period, during which a trainee’s flexibil- 
ity is tested as a selection device. Those 
who show up poorly in training are re- 
jected. Those who are selected to be sent 
to Arabia go first to a training camp in 
which the employees’ living conditions 
in Arabia are duplicated as nearly as 
possible. The trainees are lodged in bar- 
racks and crowded three in a room, on 
the theory that this stress may bring out 
character defects that would be inimical 
to satisfactory adjustment in the field. 

Experience with this training program 
has shown that: 


Middle-aged men with grown children are 
the best risks; bachelors, escapists, and 
young married men with babies the poorest. 
Because of the housing shortage, few em- 
ployees can expect to have their families 
join them until well into their second con- 
tracts. Meanwhile, they must lead an un- 
eventful, womanless existence in barracks 
which, though comfortably air-conditioned, 
are barracks just the same. 

A good many of the trainees rejected . 

are drunks, wife dodgers, gamblers, trouble 

makers, and confidence men. The rejects 

also include innocuous characters who sim- 

ply lack the psychological equipment neces- 

sary to endure the privations of life in Hasa. 
It has been found further that those 
who tire most quickly of the monotonous 
life in Arabia are those who are least 
interested in the Arab people.' 

Diet is one of the major environmental 
factors in which flexibility is required. 
Individuals with rigid attitudes toward 
food are bound to be subject.to many 
tribulations overseas. Most people on 
foreign assignment also have to reorgan- 
ize the way they spend their leisure hours 


and must suspend long established friend- 


1L. White, 
day Evening Post, June 24, 


“That’s How to Treat an Arab.’’ Satur- 
1950, pp. 32-33. 
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ships. While apparently most people are 
adaptable enough to fill the ensuing 
gaps, the recreation problem looms large 
to everyone in some posts and to some 
people in every post. In some posts re- 
creational facilities are confined to a deck 
of cards, a bottle of whiskey, and de- 
crepit movies; other posts, though en- 
dowed with extensive recreational facili- 
ties, may still afford particular indivi- 
duals no opportunity to pursue a cher- 
ished hobby. In either case, an adjust- 
ment must be made. 

Because medical facilities are limited 
in some parts of the world and because 
adjustment to new and sometimes in- 
salubrious conditions may entail physi- 
cal strain, the health of applicants and 
their families calls for the most careful 
attention from those responsible for 
selection. A 14-year-old “Foreign Serv- 
ice son” paints the following picture. 


You go from one post to another, always 
getting more sic ‘*knesses as you go on... . 
Sometimes you .. . get so ill that you go 
home on a good American ship. There is 
the case of one man who did this, but the 
boat was so good that he recovered on the 
way over and had to go right back again. 
As before, he immediately got sick as a 
dog.? 


Balanced Approach Is Required 


The importance of effective personality 
organization to success in foreign assign- 
ments is so great that it is easy to stress 
it to the exclusion of other, equally in- 
dispensable factors. Thus the importance 
of technical competence is often under- 
emphasized. Yet it is just as vital for 
employees to be technically competent in 
overseas employment as in domestic jobs, 
particularly since failures overseas are 
much more costly. If a selection pro- 
gram stresses personality adjustment, the 
majority of failures will usually result 
from technical incompetence; if techni- 


Foreign Service,” 


Mercia: Haselton, Ppa “The 
ervice Journal, January, 1950, 


American Foreign 
p. 
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cal competence is emphasized in selec- 
tion, personality shortcomings will prob- 
ably dominate as a cause of failure. A 
balanced approach is clearly required. 


The Problem of Motivation 


People elect employment overseas for a 
variety of reasons: to travel, to earn 
more money, to escape unpleasant con- 
ditions at home, to help promote a worth- 
while cause, to broaden their work ex- 
perience, and so on. The average em- 
ployee is probably motivated by a com- 
bination of several of these reasons. For 
the problem of motivation is complex. 
Even the apparently simple “desire to 
travel” actually may involve several 
quite distinct types of motives. One per- 
son may “desire to travel” for essentially 
educational reasons—to learn more about 
foreign countries, to study different cul- 
tures, and so on. A second may “desire 
to travel” because his maladjustment 
prevents him from being happy in his 
native environment. Yet in such a case 
the same personality defect is likely to 
keep the individual from adjusting to 
the new environment; though his ex- 
pressed motive is a desire to travel, he 
is actually being driven from place to 
place by the hope that each new spot 
will be one where he can be happy. 
Many young girls who say they “desire 
to travel” actually want to because they 
have estimated their chances of finding 
a husband at home to be pretty slim. 
Fundamentally different motives thus 
may be lumped together under one ex- 
pression of intent. 

A further difficulty of trying to es- 
tablish clear-cut motivation is that a mo- 
tive which is associated with job success 
in one agency or in a particular location, 
type of position, or level of position may 
be associated with failure in another 
agency, place, and type or level of posi- 
tion. 

While any one of an assortment of 
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motivations may be conducive to good 
adjustment in overseas employment, poor 
adjustment may result from these same 
motivations if the employee’s expecta- 
tions, which originally supplied the in- 
ducement, are frustrated. Thus, if a 
man takes an overseas job because his 
wife thinks she will gain prestige as an 
American wife abroad and the prestige 
does not materialize, discontent is likely 
to develop. Similarly, if an employee 
who elected an overseas assignment be- 
cause of the chance to save money finds 
that the cost of living increase exceeds 
his income gains; or if a girl who de- 
cided to go abroad because of a rumored 
surplus of eligible males there discovers, 
instead, many more single women than 
men at her post; or if an employee who 
selected an overseas post because it 
seems romantic finds its glamour 
shrouded by inconveniences and dangers, 
frustrations are likely to arise. 


“Our Ways Are Better” 


Dickens tells us in Our Mutual Friend, 
that Mr. Podsnap, though he had a 
number of business dealings with foreign 
countries, held the firm opinion that, 
taken all in all, foreign countries were a 
mistake. He had arrived, too, at definite 
conclusions about foreign manners and 
customs—“Not English,” he pronounced 
them. 

Ethnocentrism of this sort centers 
around the attitude that one’s group or 
nation is better than any other, so that 
all other groups or nations are evaluated 
in terms of how similar they are to the 
ethnocentric individual’s background. A 
person of this type conveys a feeling of 
contempt for other cultures, saying, in 
effect, “Our ways of doing things are 
right, your ways are different from ours, 
and are, therefore, wrong.” 

Americans are justly proud of their 
country’s contributions to culture, to sci- 
ence and technology, and to the philo- 
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sophy of government. This pride, which 
in a well-adjusted personality is mani- 
fested in quiet confidence in the merit of 
the United States, may be distorted by a 
poorly adjusted personality or by an in- 
dividual of limited experience 
boastful arrogance. 


into 


Ethnocentrism among Americans work- 
ing overseas takes a variety of forms, 
most of them offensive to the people of 
other nations. Common transgressions 
are boastfulness about the United States 
and criticism of the host country. Be- 
havior of this nature, which is not tole- 
rated in social or business dealings at 
home, is certainly equally unacceptable 
in contacts between Americans and peo- 
ple of foreign nations. 


A sociologist with overseas experience 
points out that enthnocentrism is as dan- 
gerous when exhibited by the employee’s 


family as by the employee himself. He 
says: 


I would strongly urge the weeding out of 
all applicants for work on overseas assign- 
ments who give any evidence of racial, 
ethnic, or cultural prejudices. I have seen 
some horrible examples of the adverse ef- 
fests of personnel with such prejudices on 
the attitudes of local peoples toward the 
United States. Persons who possess such 
prejudices cannot easily be salvaged through 
a mere orientation program. All personnel, 
however, including those who do not have 
such prejudices, could profit greatly through 
positive programs designed to give them an 
understanding of the different modes of 
behavior and thought of the peoples in the 
area to which they are to be assigned. 


Fortune magazine considers that un- 
less “we mix good manners with our 
generosity and our ideals in our deal- 
ings with foreign peoples, American in- 
fluence upon dependent areas may well 
prove to be horrendous.”® 


While the problem of the ethnocentric 
American overseas can scarcely be over- 
estimated, it should be noted that the 
U. S. employee who goes to the opposite 


Jones, “Caribbean Laboratory,” 


cs. we. Fortune, 
) Me, 1944, pp. 122-7. 
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extreme is also a serious problem. If he 
begins with the assumption that anything 
foreign is better than anything American, 
he cannot with credit represent the 
United States abroad. 


An article in the Rotarian, stressing 
that Americans overseas must compro- 
mise between an attitude of defiance and 
complete acceptance of new ways of do- 
ing things, deplores, on the one hand, the 
tendency to surround one’s self with 
Americans and to insist on maintaining 
all American ways, and, conversely, the 
tendency to “go native” and lose all 
perspective.* Between these two extremes, 
however, there is a wide range of ad- 
justment patterns, all of which to some 
extent involve the ability to adapt to local 
customs, participate in local activities, 
and learn about native ways of living, 
while maintaining the American _per- 
spective. 


The Language Barrier 


Many observers have testified that 
knowledge of the local language contri- 
butes to the adjustment and effectiveness 
of employees overseas. The differences 
between the foreign and the home en- 
vironment will certainly be intensified if 
an employee has to hurdle a language 
barrier and will make adjustment that 
much more difficult. In some situations, 
furthermore, inability to converse directly 
with people may interfere seriously with 
job performance. Generally, also, na- 
tionals of other countries are pleased 
when Americans make an effort to speak 
the language. 

It is important for employees overseas 
to understand the culture of the country 
in which they are stationed. Lacking this 
understanding, the American, in all in- 
nocence, is likely to blunder outrageously. 
Beyond the mere avoidance of faux pas, 


*C. Beals, 
Rotarian, March, 1943, p. 16, 


“Certain Americans in the Tropics,” 
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however, is the equally important con- 
sideration that a positive impression is 
made on the people of the country if 
they know Americans have some com- 
prehension and appreciation of their 
history, aspirations, and culture. 

Bayard Dodge, assailing the insularity 
of many Americans abroad, tells of 
traveling down the Yangtze with two 
Americans: 


They paid very little attention to the grand 
old river, which for at least 4,000 years 
has been the center of a culture rivaling our 
own in importance. Between arguments 
about California prunes and Oregon apples, 
they discussed how American methods could 
rehabilitate China. When I asked them 
whether they were going to purchase some 
pieces of Chinese art as presents for mem- 
bers of their families, one of them replied, 
“I guess we'll wait until we are in New 
York and can get something substantial.” 


Dodge goes on to describe an Ameri- 
can who has lived abroad most of her 


life. 


She goes to extra expense to procure large 
quantities of American groceries, because 
she does not like to adapt herself to the 
matter of food. She insists upon having her 
household managed in so American a way 
that she seldom can find satisfactory foreign 
servants. As a result she is worn out with 
household work most of the time. She has 
so few friends among the foreigners that 
her life lacks interest and she is often home- 
sick. She seldom reads, and she knows 
almost nothing about the history, culture, 
and politics of the place in which she lives. 
In Beirut, on the other hand, I know many 
American women who have made a point 
of learning Arabic. They have a curiosity 
about Arab cooking and enjoy adapting new 
dishes to their household needs. They learn 
to practice the customary economies and 
they employ native servants to such an 
extent that they enjoy more leisure than do 
most women in America. They read books 
on archaeology and take trips to places of 
absorbing historical interest. They make 
friends with the people of the country, share 
in the local problems and serve on com- 
mittees. Such women know how to ex- 
change what they themselves have to offer for 
what their neighbors can contribute, so that 
they do the United States credit and at the 
same time increase their own happiness.” 


Knowledge of local customs must, of 
course, be accompanied by recognition 


§ Bayard Dodge, “Stars and Stripes Overseas,” 
Asia, September-October, 1932, pp. 468-75. 
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that a practice which would be ineffec- 
tive or distasteful in the United States 
may be ideal under the circumstances 
and in the places in which it is prevalent. 
This point was stressed in a booklet is- 
sued by General Ridgeway’s headquar- 
ters in Japan for Americans stationed 
there. Americans, the booklet said, 
should not “try to revolutionize Japanese 
customs or remold their daily life. In 
the first place, it can’t be done. In the 
second place, their ways fit Japan. Try 
to understand the Japanese. Don’t be 
condescending.’”* 


The person who, when accepting over- 
seas employment, still maintains strong 
ties to home apparently does not adjust 
as well overseas as persons with weaker 
ties. It may be that those with strong 
home ties tend to regard their overseas 
assignments as an interlude or even an 
interruption of their normal lives, keep- 
ing their minds fixed on their return 
home rather than occupied with matters 
which should be of immediate concern. 


Adjusting to New Climates 


In certain overseas posts the climate 
is rigorous, there is little opportunity 
for meeting a variety of people or for 
recreation, and transportation limitations 
drastically restrict freedom of movement. 
Under these conditions the man without 
inner resources is likely to crack. The 
person who is often at loose ends in the 
United States should, therefore, probably 
not be sent to a hardship post, though 
he might be able to adjust satisfactorily 
in a more favorable spot. Only those 
who have the ability to create a pleasant 
personal existence for themselves, in- 
dependent of social contact, commercial 
recreation, and _ climatic conditions, 
should be hired for posts where condi- 
tions are undesirable in these respects. 


Administrative leadership, important 
at home, is even more important abroad: 


®**Ridgeway Cites Japan’s Wish for 


: Friendship,” 
Washington Post, December 25, 1951, p. 10-B. 
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in areas where there are inadequate re- 
creational, medical, educational, and 
other community facilities, strong ad- 
ministrative leadership may overcome 
the inadequacies. Thus the executive 
overseas must realize that he will prob- 
ably have to concern himself with the 
facilities available to his employees and 
with their welfare both during and after 
working hours. 

The climates at American posts over- 
seas range from the extremes of the arc- 
tic and the tropics to the most temperate 
conditions. Many suggestions have been 
made as to the characteristics most con- 
ducive to adjustment to tropical extremes. 
One school of thought holds simply that 
this climate is “more sinned against than 
sinning.” One proponent of this view 
maintains that active physical work, basic 
psychological adjustment, and the at- 
tempt to live as normally as in moderate 
climates will result in good health and 
adjustment in the tropics. Another writer 
tells of a group of English professional 
men in Singapore, who while interned by 
the Japanese during World War II were 
made to do hard labor, clearing ditches 
and repairing roads in the heat of the 
day, wearing only shorts and fed a very 
light, rice diet. These men, who had 
lived in Singapore for some time under 
English standards, agreed that under the 
conditions forced on them by the Jap- 
anese they were able to make a smoother 
adjustment to the climate than they had 
been able to make before.” Those who 
feel that tropical climate is not neces- 
sarily oppressive take the general ap- 
proach that living in the tropics is not 
difficult if the person does not insist on 
maintaining the same standards of food, 
dress, housing, and the like that he would 
during a New York winter, for example. 

The opposite school of thought on the 
tropics holds that the climate does pre- 
sent very real hardships for the average 


7A. Carpenter, Some Effects of Life in Singapore, 
Applied Psychology Research Unit, the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory, Cambridge, England, 1949, p. 4. 
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American. Since climate is_ relatively 
immutable, however, it would probably 
be most productive to direct our efforts 
toward such attempts to solve the prob- 
lem of climate as the provision of ade- 
quate recreational facilities in places 
where the climate interferes with usual 
recreational activities; the training of 
employees in health protection measures; 
and efforts to inform employees accur- 
rately of the conditions they can expect 
on the foreign assignment so that if they 
are particularly sensitive to climate they 
can determine on the basis of complete 
information whether or not to accept 
the appointment. 

When overseas employees have school- 
age children, sooner or later the “parents 
face the inevitable problem of schooling 
and at this point the glamour of Foreign 
Service may tend to pale against the job 
that provides a modern school building a 
few blocks down the street . . . Comes 
time for slates and pencils and the local 
teachers, the local little red schoolhouse, 
and the local vernacular frequently some- 
how sadly don’t stack up.”* 

One factor in adjustment to the over- 
seas situation which is beyond the control 
of the individual employee is the atti- 
tude of the “host” country to the Ameri- 
cans employed there or, more precisely, 
the attitude toward the fact that there 
are Americans employed there. This 
may range from the still actively hostile 
reaction of a former enemy belligerent 
to the cordial attitude of a long-time ally 
whose people welcome Americans. Gen- 
erally speaking, the reaction of residents 
in any one place is likely to be mixed 
and fluctuating; but in some places it 
will be relatively more friendly and in 
others, relatively more hostile. 


Improving Selection Tools 


Taking into account these major ad- 


justment problems for overseas em- 


8 Editorial, American Foreign Service Journal, June, 
1951, p. 22. 
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ployees, what can be done to improve 
selection methods? No matter what set 
of tools is finally decided upon, the 
following factors, in addition to technical 
ability, should be measured: 

1. Rigidity. Rigidity may be reflected 
not only in the individual’s work habits 
and approaches to work problems but 
also in such personal considerations as 
food habits, needs for particular types of 
housing and other conveniences, recrea- 
tional habits, and so forth. Most needed 
overseas are persons who can adapt their 
personal and work habits to the local 
situation, as opposed to those who insist 
upon a replica of their native American 
environment. 

Some indication of an applicant’s 
rigidity can be obtained from the flexi- 
bility he has shown on his previous work 
assignments, as well as from observation 
of whether he is taking a limited or a 
wide approach at the present time toward 
such matters as eating, recreation, and 
social life. 


2. Health. There is general agree- 
ment that good physical health is an im- 
portant selection factor. In the first place, 
the person who has frequent physical 
ailments may be troubled overseas by 
the lack of adequate medical, dental, and 


hospital facilities. Moreover, those in 
. precarious health may further deteriorate 
if placed in climates which are signifi- 
cantly different from those to which they 
are accustomed. For example, it has been 
pointed out that Americans from the 
coldest parts of the United States fre- 
quently do not have much difficulty in 
adjusting to Alaska, while those from 
the hottest parts may suffer severely 
there. Finally, a bad health record may 
indicate the existence of personality 
maladjustments in cases where frequent 
illness is the result of psychosomatic 
conditions. 


A thorough examination by a physi- 
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cian, who also obtains a medical history 
of the individual, would seem to be a 
highly useful screening device. Study 
of the sick leave record of the individual 
for the past several years may also be 
valuable. 

3. Emotional Maturity. We use the 
term “emotionally mature” in this con- 
text to describe a stable person who does 
not suffer from fits of depression or 
emotional extremes, who under trying 
conditions feels secure in terms of both 
his personal life and his work life, and 
who does not indulge in self-pity or the 
tendency to blame others for his mis- 
fortunes. The presence of any of these 
signs of immaturity can be disastrous 
because of the possibility that they may 
be exaggerated while the person is over- 
seas in a new environment. 

A host of methods are used to measure 
emotional maturity because of its recog- 
nized and fundamental importance in 
domestic employment. While, for this 
reason, no specific suggestions are made 
here on this point, there is much reason 
to believe that present methods could 
stand a great deal of improvement if 
they are to achieve the necessary validity. 
Personality interviews are not as good 
as they should be, interviewers are not 
as competent as they would like to be, 
and reference checks have their own 
limitations. 


4. Biases. Neither the person who is 
critical of all new methods or of those 
who differ from him in background and 
attitudes, nor, on the other hand, the 
individual who is severely critical of the 
United States is likely to adjust well 
overseas. Their characteristics are not 
conducive to happy relationships with 
persons of entirely different backgrounds 
who are accustomed to accepting their 
own backgrounds. 

Research on the authoritarian person- 
ality conducted at the University of Cal- 
ifornia has led to the development of 
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scales which can be used to measure 
some types of biases. A carefully con- 
ducted interview, organized to develop 
information on attitudes related to biases, 
can also be useful, especially when the 
interview is supplemented by a check 
with the person’s past associates. There 
is reason to believe that rigidity and 
biases are correlated and that the person 
who is inflexible in his approach to prob- 
lems is most likely to have strong biases. 

5. Inner Resources. By inner re- 
sources we mean that characteristic of 
an individual which enables him to find 
pleasure in life without large parties, 
commercial sports and plays, television 
programs, and so forth. He is the person 
who can be happy no matter where he 
is because he can improvise. If he does 
not have a basement machine shop with 
the latest tools, he still can entertain 
himself with hand tools of an elementary 
kind. He can get pleasure in walking 
down a street and observing the life that 
goes on around him; he can enjoy speak- 
ing to a variety of people; and he can 
find life equally interesting in a capital 
city or a backward area. 

Probably the best approach to the 
measurement of this factor is to obtain 
information on the person’s methods of 
spending his evenings, weekends, and 
vacations. If his extra-curricular activi- 
ties mainly revolve around large parties 
or commercial recreation, and there is 
little or no indication that he spends 
leisure time on activities which can be 
done anywhere in the world, he possibly 
may not adjust well to isolated posts. 

6. Motivation. Considering the full 
employment in the United States at 
present, there may be serious doubt as to 
whether the motivation of many of the 
persons applying for positions overseas 
is a “healthy” one, in the sense of indi- 
cating satisfactory performance. Those 
engaged in overseas hiring during the 
last five or six years have interviewed 
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many persons whose major reason for 
choosing overseas employment is escap- 
ism—people who are running away from 
family and financial problems, problems 
of maladjustment, and their inability to 
make a successful career in employment 
back home. Another group which is 
attracted to overseas employment is made 
up basically of romanticists who think 
that their present humdrum life will be 
changed in the foreign environment. It 
is possible that the major healthy motiva- 
tions are those connected with the desire 
for advancement and for obtaining 
broader personal and work experience 
and more responsibility; in some organi- 
zations, too, a belief in the importance 
of the mission in question is a desirable 
motivation which will help to overcome 
the frustrations of living and working in 
a strange country. 

It is extremely difficult to measure 
motivation directly as people frequently 
hide even from themselves the real rea- 
sons for their actions. Therefore, prob- 
ably the best measures are those inferred 
from the life history of the individual. 
Thus persons who have moved around 
from job to job possibly show a lack of 
adjustment to work situations. Those who 
have not made any progress in terms of 
work responsibilities are probably also 
escaping, hoping that “it will be dif- 
ferent” in the overseas environment. 
Obviously, a check on financial obliga- 
tions and marital problems will also lead 
to information from which motivation 
can be inferred. Also, in some cases the 
impetus for securing employment over- 
seas may stem from the wife because she 
has heard that overseas there is no drud- 
gery, that plenty of servants are avail- 
able, and that life represents a glamor- 
‘ , round of cocktail parties and meet- 
ings with celebrities. 


7. Evaluation of the Wife. As was 
indicated previously, it is unanimously 
believed that the wife’s personal charac- 
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teristics are as important as the man’s 
in selection for overseas assignments. 
It is probably important to investigate 
her own adjustment, recreation habits, 
health, and biases, using the methods 
suggested above. 


These suggested selection methods are 
in common use. Large organizations 
should find it possible to do research 
on the development of such specific selec- 
tion tools as weighted application blanks 
for measuring the characteristics needed 
for success overseas. Clinical psycholo- 
gists who have had experience with “nor- 
mal” persons, as distinguished from the 
mentally disturbed, can probably also be 
helpful in selecting persons for overseas 
assignments—if these psychologists have 
been given thorough training in the 
special problems of working abroad. 


Concomitants of Selection Program 


It should be emphasized that selection 
is just one step toward obtaining satis- 
factory employees overseas. Of addi- 
tional value are training programs for 
employees and their families before they 
leave, to orient them to the special prob- 
lems involved; further training after 
the employee is overseas, covering the 
specific work problems in the new coun- 
try; the assurance of adequate security 
for the individual in terms of contract 
provisions or a career service; adequate 
educational, housing, and health emer- 
gency allowances; and outstanding exec- 
utive and supervisory leadership. These 
are needed to prevent the loss of effi- 
ciency which can come even if outstand- 
ing persons are selected. Over-all, how- 
ever, it would seem that improvement in 
selection methods is now of the first 
order of importance, with the need for 
training following closely behind. The 
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other factors mentioned above have gen- 
erally been given extensive attention by 


companies with large-scale foreign opera- 
tions. 


The Company Framework 


An_ additional qualitative element 
which is of extreme importance involves 
the policies of the company which is 
hiring for overseas jobs. The relevant 
policies which need to be considered care- 
fully in any approach to selection for 
foreign assignments are as follows: 

1. Does the company want its em- 
ployees to be considered “ambassadors” 
overseas or to remain aloof from the 
foreign culture? 

2. Is the foreign operation controlled 
in great detail by the headquarters office, 
or is authority decentralized? 

3. Is the foreign operation considered 
of minor importance, or is there leader- 
ship for it at the higher echelons? 

4. Is overseas employment considered 
a method of getting rid of poor employees 
in domestic operations, or is the need 
for high-caliber people overseas recog- 
nized? 

5. For what positions should Ameri- 
cans be used and to what extent; for 
what positions should there be local 
hires? If local hires are not available 
for certain types of positions, is the com- 
pany interested in training programs 
which will develop skills for these posi- 
tions? 

Though no “correct” answers to these 
questions are suggested, the answers will 
undoubtedly have a profound, over-all 
influence on a company’s efforts to ob- 
tain satisfactory employees for its over- 
seas operations. 





Charting a Realistic Course 
For Executive Development 


MILTON L. ROCK and JOHN J. GRELA* 


In planning a course of training and development to prepare an executive for higher- 
level responsibilities, management sometimes fails to explore fully the key question: 
What sights has the man set for himself? This article discusses some of the means 
of assessing a manager’s attitudes and plans about his own job future—through 
“the aspiration interview” and other special techniques. It also suggests methods 
for studying personality characteristics that may mean success or failure on a given 
executive job. The resulting information is not only of value in planning ahead, 
but in helping the man to set realistic job goals, in terms of his actual potentialities 
and the existing avenues for advancement. 


IN MANAGEMENT CIRCLES the topic of the things and that there is little common 
day is executive development. There is understanding of some of the basic prob- 
a growing realization of the need for lems that are involved. 

some kind of systematic planning to in- The first point that becomes clear is 
sure that there will be enough competent that executive development is confused, 
executives to manage the company in in many cases, with supervisory develop- 
the future. Planned development of ex- ment; further, that executive development 
ecutives is a relatively new idea, however, _ is often an extension of, or an elaboration 
and there are a number of problems that 
a company must resolve before it can 
make practical use of such a program. 
The first real problem appears to be one 


of, the supervisory development program. 
Executive development programs are fre- 
quently set up on the premise that an 
executive is a supervisor working at a 
of definition. Just what is meant by the more difficult level. Actually this is far 
term “executive development” or “man- from the truth. 


agement development”? First-line supervisors are developed 


From a study of the literature, a re- through planned training which is de- 
view of some management development signed to give them technical and human 
programs in operation, and frora dis- relations training in management. At'the 
cussions that have taken place in various point when they become supervisors they 
management committees and conferences, usually lack most of the knowledge re- 
it appears that in many instances people quired to manage people and things. They 
are using the same term for different all start out at relatively the same level, 


* Dr. Rock is Vice President, and Mr. Grela, Staff Psychologist, of Edward N. Hay and Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 
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having been workers one day and taken 
over management responsibilities the 
next, with little carry-over of previous ex- 
perience. It is therefore not only feasible, 
but economically necessary, to group them 
for imparting basic fundamentals. The 
transition from first-level supervision to 
the executive level is a somewhat more 
individualized development process. Most 
executives will come from the supervisors’ 
ranks, but executives are fewer in num- 
ber and carry certain responsibilities 
which are different in nature as well as 
in scope. The responsibility for policy- 
making at the executive level is one ex- 
ample. Methods of handling these re- 
sponsibilities are also different. 
Accordingly, the use of the same de- 
velopment methods for both executives 
and supervisors—even if elaborated and 
extended—will fail. The same formula 
will not serve both purposes. Company 
after company has blown its trumpets 
and gone into an executive development 
program only to find after a short period 
that the results did not justify the effort 
or the money expended. As someone so 
aptly put it, they’ve in effect taken a 
broad jump from a bowlful of jelly. 


Executives’ Needs Must be Known 


A company cannot hope to set up a 
program that will develop executives in 
and of itself. Rather, it must plan a pro- 
gram that will meet its executives’ indi- 
vidual needs and help them to develop 
themselves. This seemingly trifling dif- 
ference is the difference between success 
and failure. 


Let us take first things first. In order 
to help executives develop, a company 
must know: 


what executive material is avail- 
able; 


what the executives want to do; 
what the executives need in order 
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to fill the jobs they are expected to 
fill; and 


how to plan to give the executives 
the help they need in order to de- 
velop themselves. 


Individual Development 


No two executives will follow the same 
course of development since no two have 
identical capacities, personalities, job 
needs, or working environments. It is not 
reasonable to expect that a group of 
experts in different fields can all profit 
from the same dosage. When the needs 
of each individual executive are known, 
individual plans can be made. The re- 
sponsibility for the executive’s training 
rests with his superior, with the training 
department providing information and 
assistance in specialized areas. One ex- 
ecutive may need six months at Harvard 
Business School. Another may be sched- 
uled for various AMA seminars and con- 
ferences or the AMA Management 
Course. Still another may be scheduled 
to head up a committee to study traffic 
or organization, or sit on a grievance 
committee, or revise a policy manual. 
Those with technical diplomas in their 
fields may need additional credits in 
areas useful to their work at the next 
level they are expected to reach within 
two years. The point is, of course, that 
executive development is individual de- 
velopment. Before this can be accom- 
plished, however, some practical plan- 
ning-is necessary. This would take into 
account: 


1. The individual’s aspirations 


2. The company’s plans and needs, 
projected into the future 
The individual’s strengths, weak- 
nesses, and potential 
Plans to bring each individual into 
harmony with the environment in 
which he will function 
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Assessing Aspirations 


To make plans for aiding potential ex- 
ecutives develop, it is first vital to de- 
termine each man’s aspiration level. No 
amount of company planning is worth 
anything if the men concerned have other 
plans. Men who have the “stuff” from 
which executives are made will not often 
change their life plans completely. Fur- 
thermore, after each man’s plans have 
been determined, these must be discussed 
with him in the light of reality. For ex- 
ample, when a group of 24 potential ex- 
ecutives in a subsidiary company headed 
by a vice president were questioned 
about their aspirations, 18 stated that 
they planned to become vice president 
and were actively seeking experience that 
they felt would best prepare them for 
this job. Not one of the 24 men was 
interested in a certain division head’s 
job immediately below that of the vice 
president. In this company with six di- 
vision heads, there were four aspirants 
for the Division A post, and 16 aspirants 
for Division B (which was the job that 
the last two vice presidents had held be- 
fore their promotions). Two others felt 
that Division C was as good a jumping 
off place as the other. The one division 
head whose job was not wanted was a 
young and exceptionally capable person 
whom none of the men felt they could 
displace. The other division heads were 
advanced in age. When it was suggested 
that it might, in certain situations, be 
better to head for a younger person’s job 
than for a job filled by a man of 55 or 
60 years, the men were completely 
amazed. They had not thought of the 
possibility that young, capable men move 
ahead quicker than older men awaiting 
retirement. 

In the process of assessing the execu- 
tive’s aspiration level—the first step in 
the inventory before any sound plan can 
be made—caution must be exercised, and, 
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through interview analysis, the execu- 
tive’s realistic goals distinguished from 
his fantasies or illusions. 


The Scope of the Aspiration Interview 


The type of interview used to get at 
the real aspiration level covers: 1) the 
man’s concept of how the company is 
organized; 2) the responsibilities of the 
various jobs; 3) the steps and timing the 
candidate believes are necessary to reach 
his goal; 4) his own evaluation of his 
experience in the areas necessary to reach 
each step and to progress to the next; 
5) an analysis, through interview, to de- 
termine if his past experience indicates 
future potential. The first part of the 
Aspiration Interview Guide, shown in 
Figure 1, is used to elicit the indi- 
vidual’s present thoughts and feelings 
about his goals. This information is sub- 
jected to a depth interview to determine 
actual aspirations. With this and the 
other information gained from analysis 
of the person’s developmental history, the 
discussion is guided toward helping the 
individual attain a realistic level of aspi- 
ration. This may guide him toward goals 
lower or higher than those to which he 
originally gave expression. The depth in- 
terview is essential to get behind the 
expressed desires and to understand the 
individual’s real motivations. 


Questionnaire on Company Needs 


The next step is to determine present 
and future company needs and to set 
up a plan to ensure that replacement ma- 
terial is being developed for each im- 
portant segment of the organization. The 
company thus must look at its organiza- 
tion both as it is today, and as it will be 
two years, five years, and 10 years hence. 
This view is taken by means of a ques- 
tionnaire which, essentially, covers: 

1. The company’s over-all need for 

executive material. 
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ASPIRATION INTERVIEW GUIDE 


NAME . COMPANY DATE 


1. On reverse side of this sheet sketch organization of company showing at least three 
levels or echelons above and two below. 


2. What is goal? (Refer to chart*) 


in one year Position 
Salary 
in five years Position 
Salary 
in ten years Position 
Salary 
at retirement Position 
Salary 


. What steps are necessary to attain goals? 


Steps Experience in Areas 


. What are chances of reaching each of the steps indicated (no. of years to get there). 


. Order of preference for type of work with company. 
Order Why? 


i. 1. 
2. 2. 
3. 3 


. What two or three men he most respects in the company. 
1. 
z 
3. 


. What experience with other companies is useful in plans for the future. 
1. 
2. 


. Attitude toward company; office. 


. Analysis of rating form for maturity factors. 
a. Army advancement 
b. Previous work advancement 
c. Financial indications 
d. Hobbies 
e. Community and social activities 
f. Attitude in school toward school—its value—his gain 
g- Marital status 


. Analysis of work history in relation to aspirations and company needs. 











* See Figure 2.—Eb. 
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The company’s timetable of execu- 
tive needs. Example: age of incum- 
bent; or plans for diversification or 
expansion. 

Organization plans projected. 


Study of job descriptions to de- 
termine job requirements. 


The company’s plans for the man. 
The company’s projected needs in 
his area. 

Evaluation of his experience with 
the company. 

After it is known what the company 
needs are, and what the executives expect, 
another step is necessary for sound plan- 
ing—a psychological inventory of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the men, 
which will take into account: 1) their 
job aspirations; 2) the company’s plans 
for them; 3) the requirements of the 
jobs, or the demands that will be placed 
on them in executing their functions at 
the various levels. 


Personality Inventory 


The inventory is conducted in two 
steps: first, through company evaluation 
of the men and, second, through profes- 
sional psychological analysis.' The psy- 
chological analysis first determines the 
mental capacity of the individual. This 
information is used to help him make his 
aspiration level more realistic. Thus of the 
18 men who planned to become vice 
president, actually no more than four and 
potentially only six or seven had the 
intellectual capacity to handle the com- 
plexities of the job. Second, the objective 
analysis indicates the degree of imagina- 
tion the candidate possesses and _ this 
information is keyed to the various jobs 


1 Tests used are: Rorschach, Wechsler-Bellevue In 
telligence Scale, Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
Cleeton-Mason Vocational Aptitude Examination, 
Kuder Preference (Personal), depth interview, rat- 
ing form, and specific aptitude tests depending on 
work area. 
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for which he is being considered. (In 
some jobs imagination is of secondary 
importance; in others it is an absolute 
must.) The individual’s emotional bal- 
ance is also weighed to determine whe- 
ther he will be able to withstand the pres- 
sures of the job without cracking, and up 
to what level. Personality is related to the 
requisite social skills; and human rela- 
tions ability is determined. The ability 
to see the whole problem or the ability 
to work in vague and undefined areas, 
keeping a general objective in mind, is 
also inventoried. Other abilities and traits 
that are assessed are: 1) interest perti- 
nency; 2) ability to organize things and 
himself; 3) ability to get along with 
people, to direct others, to lead others; 
4) flexibility in changing operations; 
5) efficiency in using ability; 6) realism; 
7) ability to follow through; 8) ability 
to make judgments; 9) ability to sift 
through non-essentials and arrive at the 
core of a problem; 10) personality 
quirks; and 11) adjustment to work sit- 
uations, to self, and to home. 

The object of this audit is to get as 
complete a picture of the individual as 
possible. The information gained in this 
way is used to: 

1. Check the reality of the man’s as- 
piration level and to help him ad- 
just this level to what appears rea- 
sonable. 

Eliminate from further considera- 
tion or redirect those without po- 
tential for executive development. 
Integrate the man’s aspirations and 
abilities with the company’s plans. 


Provide each responsible superior 


with information on the man’s 
strengths and weaknesses to be used 
constructively for his development. 

The complete information is presented 
visually on an organization chart (see 
Figure 2). A code is applied to the chari 
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CHARTING A REALISTIC COURSE FOR EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


to indicate the man’s probable progress, 
with another code indicating at each 
level the weaknesses that must be con- 
sidered. Of course, what may be a weak- 
ness within one environment may be 
actually an asset in another. For example, 
in one company where this kind of chart 
was developed, an unimaginative man 
who was a first-class doer was teamed 
up with a creative thinker. One planned, 
the other executed. A third man was 
chosen because he also was imaginative, 
and could supply the doer with ideas 
when the doer advanced. In other words, 
a balance was maintained and weaknesses 
were translated into assets. 


Composition of the Organization Chart 
The sample chart presented here is in 
part a copy of an actual chart developed 
some time ago, with the executives’ names 
changed. The jobs are numbered for 
identification and reference. The four 
square blocks to the left of the position 


boxes contain the numbers of the posi- 
tions to which the individual aspires. 
Suppose, for example, Mr. Jones, Pur- 
chasing Agent, aspires to jobs 17, 16, 
12, and 7—Superintendent, Field Con- 
struction Manager, Operations Manager, 
and General Manager-V.P. Each of the 
squares containing a reference | number 
to a job is then colored to indicate the 
adjustments necessary to make the as- 
piration realistic. Consideration is given 
to company plans and to the individual’s 
potential, as determined by the psycholo- 
gical and the company evaluations. The 
boxes containing Nos. 17 and 16 are 
colored green, showing that for these two 
jobs Jones’ plans and the evaluating in- 
formation are in accord, and that steps 
can be taken to prepare Jones for this ad- 
vancement. The time schedule and the 
schedule of Jones’ development will be 
found in his file. The box containing No. 
12, or Jones’ aspiration to become Opera- 
tions Manager, is colored blue, indicating 
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that limiting factors will probably pre- 
vent Jones from attaining this post. The 
factors may be his personality, his age, 
or the fact that the competition, in the 
form of other executive material avail- 
able, may be too high. The door is not 
closed irrevocably to him, however. The 
next block, containing No. 7 and colored 
red, indicates that Jones will not be able 
to attain that level and that a plan should 
be formulated to help him adjust his 
sights to a realistic level. The limitation 
so imposed may be based on company 
plans or his own lack of capacity. 


How Symbols Are Used 

On the right side of the position box 
are other symbols, set up according to 
the specific situation in the company. 
The diamond is used to indicate adminis- 
trative aptitude, while the color used to 
fill in the diamond indicates probable 
potential. (Note color guide on chart.) 
A letter from the code on the chart will 
be inserted in the circle. (Note code on 
chart of occupational groupings in the 
company.) The square is used to desig- 
nate the company’s goal for the individ- 
ual. A job number or numbers is inserted 
to indicate what job or jobs the company 
has planned for the individual. The tri- 
angle shows whether training and de- 
velopment will be required in the areas 
designated above. 

Jones has a blue diamond, which shows 
that he has potential in administration 
but that limiting factors exist. The circle 
contains a “C” showing that Jones’ po- 
tential, as shown by his aptitudes, is 
strongest in construction work. The tri- 
angle is solid, so he also needs develop- 
ment. The square has No. 13 inserted, 
indicating that the company had planned 
to move Jones into the Purchasing Di- 
rector’s job. However, his aspirations and 
his potential are not in agreement with 
this move. 
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In reviewing the chart, the company 
must decide whether their plans for Jones 
must be changed or whether Jones’ plans 
must be adjusted. Steps should be taken 
to have this situation cleared up, so that 
plans can be made to help Jones in his 
development. 


Maintaining the Chart 


The chart is maintained through re- 
visions as the situation changes. Some 
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men will leave, others will be promoted, 
new men will be hired, new jobs and 
divisions will be created and _ others 
abolished, divisional responsibilities will 
shift, etc. Changes such as these must be 
currently reflected in the chart. 

Once established, such a program re- 
quires a minimum of time to keep up to 
date so as to give the top planners a 
complete and current picture of their 
present and future needs. 


The Engineer Manager: 


Training the Technician for Executive Responsibilities 


JAMES C. STEPHENS* 
Training Branch, Navy Department 


GILBERT CHESTER JACOBUS* 


George Washington University 


One engineer in three, according to recent estimates, needs further management 
training—-but typically doesn’t get it. Thus, catapulted by the growth of technology 
out of “the shop” into the broader realms of management, he is left to cope with 
problems for which he is unprepared by education or experience. Recognizing the 
need for helping the technical man attain leadership qualities and social skills, 
some forward-looking companies and government agencies are providing supple- 
mentary training which stresses particularly “getting things done through others.” 
These programs—described here—enlarge the engineer’s chances for self-develop- 
ment within the familiar context of his technical job. 


WHERE WILL tomorrow’s management 
leaders come from? If recent surveys 
are any criterion, a major share will 
come from the ranks of today’s engi- 
neers. These surveys testify to the con- 
stantly growing importance of engineers 
in management. Thus it is imperative 


that industry find the best means to but- 
tress the engineer’s capability to meet 
management responsibilities. 

The growing impact of technology 
causes many concerns to place engineers 
in top positions where they control vital 
decisions affecting the future. But rela- 


* Views and opinions expressed in this article are the authors’ and not necessarily those of the 
organizations with which they are connected. 





tively few companies do anything speci- 
fic to prepare such men for management 
responsibilities, so that most engineers 
lack the training needed to function 
really effectively in this field. Findings 
of a nation-wide study of communication 
between management and engineers, con- 
ducted by the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, emphasize this fail- 
ure to train. Of the industrial units 
surveyed, 99 per cent plan to and do use 
engineers in top management positions; 
yet less than 50 per cent give engineers 
management training for 
jobs.(1)** 

Walter Evans, Vice President of West- 
inghouse Electric, recognized the need 


their new 


for preparing engineers for management 
when he stated, “We know that some 
engineers make good administrators. The 
problem seems to me, why aren't there 
more engineers in executive posts and 
what can we do about it?” In 1949, Dr. 
Earl B. Norris, Dean of the School of 
Engineering at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, found that of 150 of the nation’s 
largest corporations, 50 were then headed 
by engineers. (2) 


Problem of Long Standing 


The problem is not new. As far back 
as 1885, Professor R. H. Thurston, the 
first teacher of mechanical engineering in 
the United States, stated that a general 
knowledge of “business routine” is as 
essential as knowledge of tools and shop 
methods. efforts laid the 
foundation for engineering education cur- 
ricula in this country.) 

As early as 1924, the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, 
forerunner of the Society for Engineer- 
ing Education, demonstrated through a 


(Thurston’s 


‘Figures in parentheses refer to references 


listed 
at the close of this article. 
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survey of 50,000 engineering graduates 
that the demand for engineers trained 
in management was great, even at that 
period. A follow-up survey in 1931 pro- 
duced almost identical results. A sub- 
sequent nation-wide study of earnings 
of engineers illustrated that the number 
of engineers with management responsi- 
bilities exceeded those doing straight en- 
gineering work. According to this study, 
three-fifths of all engineers are in posi- 
tions involving management responsibili- 
ties by the time they are 40 years old. 
The drift from purely technical to gen- 
eral management posts among the 480,- 
000 engineers in industry has been con- 
tinuous. (3) 

The same trend is found among the 
51,000 engineers employed by the Fed- 
eral Government, the largest professional 
occupational group on the public payroll, 
with the exception of government ad- 
ministrative staffs. A survey of the man- 
agement aspects of 1,350 senior engi- 
neers’ jobs in the Navy Department in 
July, 1953, showed that 60 to 80 per 
cent of the senior engineers’ time is spent 
on management duties rather than on 
straight technical work. Often their shift 
to these responsibilities seems to have 
occurred as a result of the inherent na- 
ture of their jobs rather than agency 
planning or individual initiative. 


The Engineer's Attitude 


In general, what are engineers’ views 
toward management responsibilities? Ex- 
amination of professional writings and 


discussions reported in various journals 
shows that engineers have: 


1. recognized for a long time their 
need for management training; 

2. resented the often-implied view 
that the engineer is solely a tech- 
nician; 


argued consistently for greater par- 
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ticipation in the management re- 
sponsibilities of business, govern- 
ment, and—especially—engineer- 
ing enterprises; and 

become convinced of the need for 
applying the engineer’s scientific 
training and constructive creative 
mental approach to the general 
management field. 


Peter F. Drucker in “The New So- 
ciety” vividly portrays the total situation 
today. Management’s present policies 
toward planning for the future are pene- 
tratingly questioned here and a plan is 
laid out for management succession 
which calls on the engineer to take his 
rightful place. Drucker believes that only 
the technically qualified and management- 
trained individual will bring to business 
planning the vision and creative think- 
ing required to cope with future indus- 
trial management problems. (4) Vanne- 
var Bush, writing on “Engineers and 
Their Future,” agrees in principle with 
the challenge which the engineers of to- 
day face to assume the role of executive. 
Tomorrow’s manager, he believes, must 
understand science as well as people, hav- 
ing a grasp not only of the humanities 
and social sciences but also of the physi- 
cal and natural sciences. (5) 


Characteristics of the Engineer 


The engineer’s scientific training, tech- 
nical know-how, and creative ability 
form a solid foundation for developing 
management knowledge and skills. But 
there is a difference between working 
as a technician and functioning as a 
manager. Engineers, as executives, have 
a tendency to carry over their engineer- 
ing philosophy and to try to predetermine 
and control human activities as they 
formerly dealt with physical or mathe- 
matical processes. Thus the transition 
from controlling things to getting work 
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done through people requires a sharpen- 
ing of social skills. “Years of command- 
ing kilowatts-and decibels and of secur- 
ing invariable compliance can be sorry 
training for a managerial post where 
command means so little and where 
leadership means so much.” (6) In many 
instances, however, the engineer searches 
vainly for a tried and proved path to 
follow in bridging the gap. For the most 
part, he finds it necessary to deduce 
ways of action from his experience in 
working with others who equally may be 
groping their way. He is forced into a 
trial and error procedure. 


industry's Approach 


In industry the engineer encounters 
practical problems of human relations, 
organization, and management for which 
special skills and training are needed. 
Many companies, of course, include in- 
dividual engineers in an executive de- 
velopment program as selected candi- 
dates; but by and large the principal 
ways used to train engineers for manage- 
ment responsibilities are: 


1. creating opportunities for self-de- 
velopment through such means as 
organized courses and job trans- 
fers; 


delegating management authority 
along with technical responsibili- 
ties; 


analyzing engineers’ jobs and re- 
lationships to the enterprise and the 
group, reviewing their perform- 
ance, and filling the gaps through 
individual management training 
programs; 

assigning junior engineers to senior 
management personnel for coach- 
ing and counseling; 

organizing special in-plant manage- 
ment courses for engineers. 
assigning engineers to participate 





in committees, especially those 
dealing with management prob- 
lems; 

organizing management courses in 


cooperation with local universities; 
and 


assigning engineers to attend ad- 
vanced management courses as resi- 
dent students at universities. 


Westinghouse Program 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation in 
1951 followed an organization study and 
job analysis with individual appraisals 
of 5,000 employees, many of whom were 
engineers. Through the appraisal process, 
individual needs and desires became 
known. Seventy-five per cent of the total 
needs expressed involved the desire for 
more guidance, management training, 
and communication. As a result, the cor- 
poration is now exploring ways of train- 
ing engineers in management. It has ap- 
proached the problem by providing su- 
pervisory guidance to help each engineer 
in self-development and by organizing 
specially tailored management courses. 
This year, for example, the University of 
Pittsburgh developed a special graduate 
Business Administration course which is 
held for Westinghouse engineers at night. 
Courses taken in the program are cred- 
ited toward a degree in Business Admin- 
istration at the University. A two-week, 
full-time Business and Management 
Course is also conducted by four Univer- 
sity faculty members at a downtown 
hotel. Evening meetings are attended by 
company officials, who discuss their 
management problems. The course en- 
compasses four main subjects: business 
policy, organization, personnel manage- 
ment, and financial and accounting state- 
ments and controls. 


Westinghouse has found that for people 
already having management responsibili- 
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ty training in management principles is 
most productive on a group basis. This 
company’s experience indicates that the 
program should consist of fundamentals 
which are applied at the local level. A 
key element is job transfer, involving 
the shift from one specialized activity to 
another, such as from Engineering to 
Manufacturing. (7) 


General Electric’s Approach 


The General Electric Company, a pio- 
neer in management development for 
engineers, a) recognizes management’s 
responsibility for total development of 
its engineers; b) accepts engineers as 
an integral part of management; c) de- 
velops managerial ability and knowledge 
along with technical education; and d) 
encourages engineers to participate in 
professional societies and civic, political, 
and community affairs. 

To integrate the engineer into man- 
agement, General Electric provides for 
easy transfer from engineering speciali- 
ties. Engineers completing its Test En- 
gineer Program are accepted in the 
Manufacturing Leadership Program. 
Management courses and problems are 
included in the technical training courses 
which make up the Advanced Engineer- 
ing Program. Engineers are assigned to 
AMA Seminars and to university ad- 
vanced management courses. If an en- 
gineer is interested in following a super- 
visory and management path, GZ helps 
him broaden his background to qualify. 
Likewise, GE helps the engineer who 
wishes to specialize’ in a particular tech- 
nical field. Continuous opportunity for 
this company’s engineers to improve 
their management skills is created by 
recognition, careful placement, and good 
supervision. At all times, organizational 


ability is developed along with technical 
training. (8) 
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Monsanto Program 


Monsanto Chemical Company has en- 
couraged its chemical engineers to attain 
a management viewpoint by setting up 
special committees—composed of engi- 
neers, administrative officials, and staff 
specialists—to solve management prob- 
lems. As a result of working with the ad- 
ministrative and staff people, engineers 
have obtained a better understanding of 
management problems, have helped im- 
prove the company organization, and 
have taken part in developing an excel- 
lent supervisory manual. They also bene- 
fit from discussions of management sub- 
jects at meetings of technical specialists. 
In addition, they are offered special man- 
agement courses, which include studies 
in economics, psychology, finance, ac- 
counting, and the humanities. Much of 
the training is given through reading and 
discussion as well as through formal 
classroom work. Engineers and techni- 
cians are encouraged to try their wings 
socially in civic and technical organiza- 
tions. (9) 

In summary, three companies have 
each independently approached the prob- 
lem of broadening their engineers’ man- 
agement know-how through similar me- 
thods. Each recognizes the need for self- 
development, group activities, supervisory 
guidance, and transfer to management 
positions as means of giving engineers 
practical experience. 


How the Federal Government 
Meets This Problem 


A recent survey of federal agencies 
disclosed that the need to provide ade- 
quate opportunities for increasing the 
management potential of engineers is 
recognized, but that almost no formalized 
plans or programs have been undertaken 
to develop engineer managers. Ex- 
ceptions are the Navy Department and 
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the Bureau of Reclamation in the De- 
partment of Interior. 


The Navy’s attack upon the problem 
was begun by the late James F. Forres- 
tal, former Secretary of the Navy, who 
in 1947 initiated a survey of the prac- 
tices of 53 leading American industries 
with regard to the development of leaders. 
Using both industry’s experience and its 
own, the Navy set up the first civilian 
executive development program in the 
Federal Government. Through this pro- 
gram, selected engineers and scientists 
are afforded an opportunity to increase 
their management knowledge and skills. 
At present only a relatively small number 
may enter; but the experience in methods 
and techniques gained in training these 
few is made available and is applied at 
the working level for all Navy engineer 
managers. It has become evident that this 
experience is stimulating the individual 
interests of engineers and is forming an 
environment conducive to self-develop- 
ment for the whole group. (10) 


To determine the proper environment 
for training engineer managers the prob- 
lem must be viewed as a whole and in- 
dividual attitudes and interests, as well 
as job requirements, considered. The en- 
gineer’s job, its relationship to the or- 
ganization, and its management require- 
ments must be analyzed. Experience and 
investigation have shown that as 
engineers’ duties expand to require man- 
agement decisions the men _ become 
interested in knowing more about this 
new field. Finding out how to train them 
quickly and adequately in the manage- 
ment aspects of their work without in- 
terfering unduly with their technical 
engineering responsibilities presents some 
difficulties, however. The Navy is explor- 
ing management training methods which 
can be applied within the framework of 
the Navy engineer’s job. 





Survey of Navy Engineer's 
Responsibilities 


To obtain current facts from which to 
determine the kind of training engineers 
require to meet the demands of manage- 
ment, a questionnaire on the manage- 
ment aspects of their jobs was sent to 
1,350 senior engineers in the Navy De- 
partment. Concurrently, a selected sam- 
ple of 150 job descriptions was analyzed. 
From analysis of these data, department- 
wide opportunities for engineers to in- 
crease their management knowledge and 
skills while on the job were uncovered. 
Following the guidance obtained in this 
way, the Navy now trains its engineers 
both as individuals and as a group. An 
atmosphere designed to encourage the 
self-development of selected trainees and 
of engineers generally is created in the 
following way: 

1. The Navy endeavors to make man- 
agement development a part of every-day 


work where it can be learned through 
experience. Each engineer is encouraged 
to view his job as that of a manager 
rather than solely from a purely tech- 
nical engineering standpoint. Though he 
is often not offered additional recognition 
or status for accepting more management 


responsibility—and, frequently, added 
frustrating paper work—the senior en- 
gineer is led to recognize that within the 
environment of his job he can often turn 
a negative situation into positive experi- 
ence. He is encouraged to study his job 
requirements and to develop -plans for 
self-improvement—by gaining new skills 
and obtaining knowledge needed to do 
his managerial job better. For instance, 
if he is a supervising design engineer he 
is encouraged to examine the best way 
to organize his shop to increase pro- 
ductivity, reduce costs, and establish ope- 
rational controls for assuring teamwork— 
as well as to improve the quality of in- 
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dividual designs or specifications. All 
engineers are encouraged to submit to 
the Training Office management articles 
they find in technical journals so that 
appropriate items can be reprinted and 
widely circulated. 

2. The Navy endeavors to provide en- 
gineers opportunities for learning more 
about management through direct ob- 
servation. Engineers who travel on tech- 
nical missions into industrial laboratories, 
plants, factories, shipyards, and air sta- 
tions are encouraged to spend a little 
time seeing how the plant is organized, 
talking to others about management prob- 
lems, and thus learning more about man- 
agement controls, cost difficulties, and or- 
ganization problems. 

3. Navy engineers are encouraged to 
take special courses in human relations, 
to work with many kinds of people 
through committees and conferences, and 
to sponsor or coach junior engineers. 
They are called upon to lead seminars, 
train supervisors and serve on selection 
panels for the promotion of fellow en- 
gineers. Social-mindedness gradually re- 
places a sole interest in facts, figures, 
and “hardware”; a fuller understanding 
is created of why people act and react 
as they do. 

4. Where common management needs 
are expressed, engineers are brought to- 
gether through special on-board seminars 
which cover particular management prob- 
lems encountered in the work. Subjects 
include mobilization and program plan- 
ning, comptrollership, public relations, 
personnel management, organization and 
survey planning. The Harvard case study 
method has proved highly useful in giv- 
ing engineers experience in leading con- 
ferences and management problem-solv- 
ing. By organizing and leading seminars, 
they become acquainted first-hand with 
group situations. 
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5. Based upon analysis of the manage- 
ment requirements of the Navy engineer’s 
job, special after-hours courses in man- 
agement subjects have been organized. 
Sponsored jointly by the Navy Depart- 
ment and George Washington University, 
these courses, especially tailored to meet 
Navy needs, are voluntary, and are paid 
for by the student. A program leading to 
a Master of Engineering Administration 
degree has been proposed with 50 
of the 155 senior engineers presently 
enrolled seeking degrees. Some 30 courses 
are offered in the social sciences, per- 
sonnel, communication, 
research management, industrial produc- 
tion, and management techniques. 

Typical comments from engineers who 
are becoming management-minded show 
that the Navy’s program and approach 
is paying off. 

As one electrical engineer said, “I 
have noted in myself a greater willing- 
ness and ability to delegate work to less 
experienced engineers. Also, I have 
consciously tried to use good human rela- 
tions principles with everybody—boss, 
associates, and_ assistants.” Another 
notices “an increased appreciation of the 
ideas of others and a desire to expose 
my own thoughts for criticism. The 
combination has improved my ability 
for open discussion and decision-making. 
Cooperation with others is more spon- 
taneous due to an improved realization 
of their problems and burdens.” 

The Navy builds upon the engineer’s 
technical background and professional 
knowledge as a basis for training in 
management. He is constantly encouraged 
to improve his management skills and 
know-how on the job. Ample opportunity 
and time are afforded him to try out his 
ideas and to use both technical and 
management knowledge to solve opera- 
tional problems. All courses are carefully 
tailored to fill in gaps disclosed in the 


financial and - quired into a) how engineers felt about 
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engineers’ experience as engineer man- 
agers. 

In the Department of Interior, the 
Bureau of Reclamation employs approxi- 
mately 2,700 engineers—one out of every 
three of its employees in Washington and 
the field. It has long provided opportuni- 
ties for its engineers to improve both 
their management and their technical 
knowledge, encouraging self-development, 
job transfer, and in-service management 
training classes. An “engineer audit,” 
conducted through a personnel review 
and improvement survey in 1951, in- 


management information they received, 
b) what they need to learn about man- 
agement, c) specific help or guidance 
needed, d) special management courses 
they desired, and e) literature which 
would be helpful. As a result, interest 
was awakened in engineer management 
development and information was ob- 
tained upon which to plan programs to 
improve the management potential of 
the Department’s engineers. 

Both the Navy and the Bureau of Re- 
clamation have found it practical to im- 
prove engineer management know-how 
by first determining specific needs and 
then working them out within the frame- 
work of the engineer’s technical job. Any 
programs and training activities which 
are organized need to create opportunities 
for self-development. 


Guideposts to Planning 


Though as yet no fully tested prin- 
ciples can be drawn from experience, 
there are some guideposts to planning 
for the management development of en- 
gineers. These include the following: 

1. Top management must recognize 

the importance of the engineer in 
supervision and management. 


. Engineer management development 





is basically self development which 
relies upon individual motivation 
and planned growth within the 
sphere of the engineer’s technical 
activities. It requires good super- 
vision and guidance on the job, 
where management techniques can 
be learned through experience, as 
they are applied to engineers’ prob- 
lems. 

Informal methods which take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities pre- 
sented on the job to learn—through 
delegation of responsibility, job 
analysis; and transfer in normal 
employee supervisory relations— 
more satisfactorily kindle a “man- 
agerial attitude” than planned, 
conference- or rotational-type pro- 
grams, no matter how well con- 
ceived they may be. 


While special management courses 
are useful, for maximum benefit 
they must be tailored to cover the 
gaps in the individual engineer’s 
knowledge. The problem or case 
approach, which enables the en- 
gineer to experience live situa- 
tions, gives him the “feel” for 
management decision-making. 
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suring that engineers work with 
others on committee and group 
assignments. Judgment and under- 
standing in working with people 
are more necessary than knowledge 
of regulations, specifications, and 
procedures. 

Delegating responsibility to engi- 
neers to make management deci- 
sions helps release their creative- 
ness and increases their ability to 
solve these technical-management 
problems. 

General knowledge of the manage- 
ment field can best be taught in 
groups, either at the work level or 
in classrooms. 

Whenever the engineer’s potential for 
participating in management responsi- 
bilities fails to be recognized, ineptness 
in utilizing his full talents will result. Still 
further effort is required by top manage- 
ment in many instances to enable the en- 
gineer to achieve his maximum useful- 
ness in this modern technological age. 
Creating an environment in which the 
engineer can grow and make his full 
contribution to the future development 
of our American way of life is the chal- 


5. Social awareness is created by in- lenge to all who employ him today. 
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What Are Suggestion Systems for? 


WM. S. WILCOX 


Lecturer on Management, University College, Rutgers University 


In some companies, the author declares, the suggestion system has come to be 
regarded more or less like a “benefit plan” rather than a kind of “incentive” system 
whose purpose is to elicit genuinely profitable ideas. Questioning this view, Mr. 
Wilcox maintains that the effects of a suggestion program on employee good will 
are at best rather tenuous, and he suggests that management re-evaluate suggestion 
systems in terms of their tangible contributions to improved operating efficiency. 
Where suggestion systems are operated under this philosophy, he further points out, 
they are ideally the function of line management. 


IS THERE anything wrong about making 
a profit from a suggestion system? In a 
way, the answer depends upon the view- 
point one takes. One might, for example, 
take the view that a suggestion system 
which is operated as an employee benefit 
should be treated as if it were outside 
the realm of the profit motive, taking 
its place beside many other well-inten- 
tioned, but unevaluated, programs for 
improving employee-employer relations. 
At least this seems to be the viewpoint of 
a number of the advocates of suggestion 
systems as a means of improving com- 
munications. 


Let us, however, examine another rea- 
son for having an employee suggestion 
system—a reason based on the belief that 
in a competitive system, each of the 
activities of a business should contribute 
to its profits in some way and _ that 
the more direct the profit contribu- 
tion is, the more management support 
the activity should expect to receive. A 
suggestion system that is operated to im- 
prove efficiency and to reduce the cost of 
operation through the encouragement 
and use of employees’ ideas is a tool 
of management: It affords the essential 
incentive to employees to cooperate by 
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contributing their ideas and it provides 
management with an organized way of 
handling these suggestions. 


Does It Improve Operations ? 


If every suggestion that is adopted has 
been put to the test of whether it will 
actually make an improvement, it then 
follows that its use has contributed direct 
value to the organization, however small 
the benefit may be. This value is the 
payoff to the company for having the sug- 
gestion system—and the award is the 
payoff to the employee for his contribu- 
tion. If, in addition to these two values, 
the employee has gotten a stronger feeling 
of personal achievement, that, too, is 
an excellent by-product; but it is a vul- 
nerable by-product which may be dis- 
sipated when the employee first “tangles” 
with some of the normal problems and 
irritations which arise in job relation- 
ships. 

In all of contemporary industrial ex- 
perience no proof can be found to sus- 
tain the belief that the operation of a 
suggestion system has contributed any 
enduring and dependable values to em- 
ployee-employer relationships. Those who 
claim that such benefits exist are being 
continually refuted by the facts of their 
company’s labor relations. Some of the 
most valuable uses of employees’ ideas 
have been made by companies that are 
constantly subjected to labor troubles. 
Conversely, some of the most tranquil 
relationships are enjoyed by companies 
that have no suggestion systems. Neither 
fact proves a case for or against sug- 
gestion systems. 


Fixing the Objectives 


The attainable objective toward which 
a suggestion system should be directed 
can be boiled down to eliciting practical 
ideas from employees—ideas that, if they 


can be put to use, will improve standard 
practices or company activities in a 
provable manner. No matter what intang- 
ible benefit may result for the employee, 
the provable tangible value to a company 
lies in the improvement of a standard 
practice or activity. There are two other 
provable by-products: the opportunity to 
identify, through the high calibre of 
their suggestions, mentally alert, and in- 
telligent employees, and also to observe 
which operations are not producing sug- 
gestions. 


A suggestion system that is operated as 
a management device for getting im- 
proved operations is actually an incen- 
tive award plan for employees. No mem- 
ber of management can think of all the 
attainable efficiencies in any operation; 


but all the employees in an operation 
know most of the practical improvements 
that should be made. A great gain to 
management, including supervision, can 
therefore be made by enlisting the volun- 
tary cooperation of employees in getting 
the job done as efficiently as conditions 
in the business warrant. A company 
which is considering the adoption or the 
revision of a suggestion system might 
wisely decide what return, in the form of 
provable results, it expects for the money 
it will cost to administer the system. If 
improved practices which will result in 
greater efficiency—which in turn can lead 
to cost reduction and cost prevention— 
are the objective, the activity is obviously 
the function and the responsibility of line 
management. It is not particularly strange 
that within 10 separate industrial classifi- 
cations shown in a recent survey of 189 
organizations, eight of the 10 most pro- 
ductive suggestion systems are run in- 
dependently as operating tools of line 
management. Nor is it surprising that of 
the group of suggestion systems in opera- 
tion continuously since 1910 or even 
before, 80 per cent are the direct respon- 
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sibility of line management. These sys- 
tems have weathered at least three in- 
tense economic depressions and are still 
prospering. 

In each of these line management 
operations the high value placed on the 
ideas which have been put into use is 
certified by the fact that the average 
awards in each case are higher than both 
the mean and the average awards for 
their respective industrial groups. These 
systems are responsive to situations where 
line management is aware of their poten- 
tial profitability and they do not operate 
them as sales “loss leaders” for employee 
relations. 


Winning Supervisory Support 


While it may be trite to comment that 
supervisors have to be sold on suggestion 
systems, it is often necessary to overcome 
misconceptions about such programs and 
point out their merits. The supervisor, at 
whatever level he is situated in business 
today, is a much misunderstood man. 
Within his sphere, he is expected to be 
an interviewer, employment man, training 
man, benefits man, grievance man, labor 
relations man, cost accountant, safety 
man, auditor, stock man, production man, 
welfare man, and anything else the front 
office decides to assign him. He begins 
to feel that he is expected to get out the 
work in his spare time. Is it any wonder 
that the harassed supervisor thinks he 
hasn’t a minute more to give to what 
may seem to him to be “just another 
employee benefit program”? For that 
reason, conscious effort should be applied 
to the problem of getting the suggestion 
system to help the supervisor as well as to 
getting the supervisor to support the sug- 
gestion system. It is up to line manage- 
ment administration to establish this two- 
way support. 

Every supervisor is expected, as a nor- 
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mal part of his job, to promote efficiency. 
This activity can be supported and im- 
plemented by the suggestion system, 
which authorizes the management to pay 
employees for the use of practical ideas. 
These ideas benefit the supervisor by 
improving standard practices and accept- 
ed methods, thereby promoting the effi- 
ciency of his operation. 

When a supervisor becomes convinced 
that the people who work for him are a 
reservoir of ideas from which he can 
draw, he opens the door which leads to 
his own advancement and progress. In 
general, the reason a supervisor some- 
times does not encourage ideas from em- 
ployees, and at times seems to reject them 
outright, is that he is not sure of where 
he stands. He is afraid that if someone 
else’s idea improves his operations, this 
fact might reflect adversely on his own 
alertness and initiative. That attitude can 
be reversed, however; for once a super- 
visor finds that an employee’s idea can 
be just as valuable to the operation and 
as creditable to him as one of his own, 
he becomes a convert to the idea of 
suggestion systems. That’s a job for 
higher management; it is up to sugges- 
tion system administrators to point the 
way. 

Another stimulus to getting the super- 
visors’ support of the system is for man- 
agement to know and demonstrate that 
supervisors’ failure to get ideas from their 
employees can be traced to one of three 
reasons: 1) Employees are not intelligent 
enough to think constructively about their 
jobs; or 2) the operations are too effi- 
cient to be improved upon—which even 
the most obstinate supervisor would 
never claim; or 3) as supervisors, they 
are not able to get their brighter em- 
ployees to contribute anything more than 
the day’s work. 

This knowledge should be given to 
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the supervisors by higher management. 
The chain of management responsibility 
for an effective suggestion system starts 
up at the very top. If responsible man- 
agements read the suggestion system sta- 
tistics as thoroughly as their sales and 
production reports—and react in their 
normal ways to both good and bad re- 
ports—supervisors will respect and use 
the suggestion system for its basic pur- 
pose: as an incentive plan to encourage 
employee ideas that will promote the 
efficiency of their operations. 

The purpose of a suggestion system is 
currently being interpreted in two ways. 
The first is that such a system is prima- 
rily an employee benefit and, as such, 
should be an administrative function of 
a staff department. The other is that it 
is a tool of incentive management with 
the primary purpose of getting ideas 
from employees for improving efficiency 
and increasing the tangible values to 
the company. According to this view, 
it is a responsibility of line management 
with no functional staff overtones. 


One Company’s Experience 


The experience of one company with 
which the author is familiar illustrates 
the difference between these two view- 
points. This company operated a sug- 
gestion system for 15 years as an em- 
ployee benefit. During that time the 
system was administered as a staff de- 
partment function. The system produced 
1,000 awards totaling $13,009 for: the 
employees—85 per cent of this money in 
$5 and $10 amounts. The company 
received over 1,900 suggestions—along 
with innumerable administrative head- 
aches—and the number of ideas that were 
actually installed is unknown. Accord- 
ing to the company’s records, it took an 
average of 11 months to process an idea. 

For the past five years, the same com- 
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pany has been administering the system 
as a normal phase of line management’s 
activities. Though the supervisor is not 
expected to spend his time trying to hang 
up a suggestion system record, he is 
credited for the ideas which he can en- 
courage his employees to submit. Theo- 
ries are proved or disproved in practice; 
for the company under discussion the 
advantages of the line-management type 
of administration have been proved. 


The Case for Line-Management 
Administration 


In a recent five-year period, line man- 
agement encouraged 26,000 suggestions 
from employees and accepted and in- 
stalled 6,000 of them. For these ideas, 
the employees received $164,000 in 
awards. The highest was $3,500, six 
were more than $1,000, and the average 
was $26.42. The company has 33 auton- 
omous award boards which operate in 11 


manufacturing plants, 10 marketing divi- 
sions, seven special operations and five 


overseas areas. Through this system, 
line management has produced cost re- 
duction ideas which have returned profit 
exceeding all the direct and assumed 
costs of administration. In addition, in- 
numerable cost-prevention ideas 
been realized. 

Through this type of administration, the 
supervisors of the company become aware 
of a shift in responsibility and objective. 
As a result, their personal attitudes 
toward employees’ ideas, as 4 source of 
help and credit to themselves, are in- 
fluenced, too. They begin to see real, 
practical values which can be measured 
against costs in time and effort. The 
system loses its aura of welfare and 
“give-away.” As a source of cost reduc- 
tion and cost-prevention values, the sug- 
gestion system takes its place as a pro- 
ductive facility of management. 


have 





Toward More Flexible 
Retirement Policies: 
A Progress Report 


J. HOWARD WYNER 
National Committee on the Aging, National Social Welfare Assembly 


In addition to the fact that compulsory retirement may deprive a company of needed 
skills and experience, the proponents of flexible retirement policies cite many ad- 
vantages—economic as well as social—for retaining employees who are willing 
and able to work beyond age 65. But what measures of fitness have been found 
reliable, and how can retirement policies be made truly “flexible” from the com- 
pany’s viewpoint as well as the worker's? This article reviews the efforts currently 
being made by a number of representative companies to resolve these difficult 
questions and to develop tools which would make flexible retirement policies more 


generally feasible. 


FOR MANY YEARS investigators in the 
fields of personnel, industrial manage- 
ment, and industrial psychology have 
been concerned with the relationship be- 
tween chronological age and work effi- 
ciency. The question of whether workers 
should be retired at an arbitrary age or 
selectively retired has been repeatedly 
debated from all angles. If industry is 
to make the most effective use of the 
available iabor supply and at the same 
time maintain an effective work force, the 
definition of an efficient and healthy “in- 
dustrial age” becomes a primary con- 
sideration. 

In January, 1952, a National Confer- 
ence on Retirement—sponsored by the 
McGregor Fund of Detroit and the Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging of the 
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National Social Welfare Assembly—ex- 
plored additional yardsticks for determin- 
ing how long and under what conditions 
older workers should continue to work. 
It was generally agreed that automatic re- 
tirement based on chronological age per 
se has not proved acceptable as a sole 
basis for retirement policy, and that this 
practice is economically wasteful and so- 
cially undesirable. 

One of the phrases most frequently 
used at the Conference was “until other 
tools are developed.” By this was meant 
ways to evaluate objectively the capacities 
of the older worker and the demands of 
various jobs, to develop techniques for 
discovering the relationship between the 
two sets of factors and to fit the worker 
to a job that he can perform. In these 
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areas, it was pointed out, are the greatest 
gaps in present knowledge and experience 
and the greatest deterrents to the utiliza- 
tion of older workers and to wider ac- 
ceptance of retirement policies based on 
yardsticks and_ standards than 
chronological age. 

As a result of the interest expressed 
in the development of criteria for em- 
ploying older workers’ skills and provid- 
ing the basis for retirement, the Mc- 
Gregor Fund made a two-year grant to 
the National Committee on the Aging to 
stimulate activity in this field and to 
disseminate information 
worthy results. 

Through correspondence and _inter- 
views with industrial relations personnel 
and medical directors of several hundred 
companies as a background for further 
exploration, the Committee has been 
studying the methods being used to deter- 
mine the utilization of qualified em- 
ployees who would otherwise be retired. 
The research cevers industrial medical 
programs, medical evaluations, job analy- 
sis systems, placement techniques, em- 
ployee appraisals, administration of selec- 
tive retirement systems, and development 
of more precise measures for appraising 
older workers’ capacities, job require- 
ments, and job modifications. 


other 


about _note- 


MECHANICS OF SELECTIVE 
RETIREMENT PLANS 


While emphasis in this paper is pri- 
marily on systematic efforts companies 
are making to arrive at objective tools 
for appraising employee performance, 
it must be noted that most companies still 
have no planned, systematic methods 
other than supervisory observation based 
on day-to-day contact. The majority use 
no specific tests or measurements, ex- 
cept a medical evaluation of their em- 
ployees’ health and physical ability to 
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carry out job duties without injury to 
themselves or fellow workers. If the 
employee’s physical status does not per- 
mit him to continue on the job, the su- 
pervisor or the personnel department may 
arrange for shorter hours, transfer to a 
lighter job or one suitable to the medi- 
cal department’s diagnosis, or some job 
modification. 

Several firms do, however, define their 
techniques and practices more precisely 
and have developed procedures for de- 
termining whether an employee who is 
approaching retirement age should be re- 
tired or retained. 


Medical Criteria 


In the medical area, some companies 
provide complete physical examinations 
—including laboratory tests — before 
placement, upon an employee’s return 
from illness, or at the time of a job 
transfer. Older employees particularly 
are encouraged to have periodic check- 
ups and to utilize the plant medical facili- 
ties. Executive health maintenance pro- 
grams in which health examinations or 
consultations are provided on an annual 
basis are gaining momentum. 

Changes in health status, an estimate 
of physical ability, the appearance of 
symptoms, and a general diagnosis are 
recorded in the employee’s medical file. 
Job descriptions are available to the 
medical department, and in many cases 
the medical department participates in 
the analysis of the physical, emotional, 
and environmental demands of the job. 
Furthermore, the employee’s medical file 
contains a review of his work perform- 
ance. Therefore, changes in physical 
abilities and their relation to job per- 
formance can be effectively analyzed and 
it can then be decided whether continued 
employment would be likely to aggravate 
a particular health problem. 
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Measuring Job Performance 


To evaluate work performance, some 
firms report that they use a periodic 
service rating or employee progress re- 
view. Some of the factors—both objec- 
tive and subjective—which are reviewed 
are attendance and punctuality, safety 
habits, accident record, housekeeping, 
work output, work quality, thoroughness, 
adaptability, trainability, attitude toward 
employees and supervision, dependabil- 
ity, judgment, ability to accept and dis- 
charge responsibilities and ingenuity. 
Thus companies are accumulating data on 
particular strengths and weaknesses of 
employees rather than making over- 
all judgments of them when they reach 
normal retirement age. 


Job Analysis Methods 


Proper placement of the older worker 
on any given job must be based on 
knowledge of the demands it places on the 
employee—e.g., the endurance, speed, 
strength, skill, continuity of effort, repe- 
tition of motion, lifting, reaching, envir- 
onmental factors, and hazards surround- 
ing the job. 

Most firms reported that because su- 
pervisors and medical, personnel, and 
safety department staffs who are close to 
the job know the components of the 
work so thoroughly through daily con- 
tact and first-hand observation, they do 
not need to use systematic job analysis 
methods. However, a few firms do make 
use of thorough job analysis methods. 
Some medical staffs have acquired first- 
hand knowledge of jobs by making sys- 
tematic surveys, using personnel from 
the operating, engineering, safety, and 
personnel departments. 

Where job analysis methods are used, 
some form of rating scale is generally 
employed to indicate the kind of physical 
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capacity and degree of effort required. 
An analysis of environmental conditions 
and exposure to hazards is also made. 

Physical demand requirements include 
the following categories: 1) those involv- 
ing primarily the use of legs, feet, and 
body; 2) those involving the sensory or- 
gans; and 3) those utilizing hands, arms, 
and fingers. A factor on working speed 
and an environmental demand schedule 
covering temperature, humidity, etc., are 
usually included. 

To describe the physical capacities and 
conditions of the job, such categories 
as “minimum,” “normal,” and “exces- 


sive” physical effort may be indicated. 
These are defined and further refined by 
indicating the degree of exposure to these 
job conditions and the percentage of the 
employee’s time spent under exposure. 


A Physical Placement Code 


After analyzing the job, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Company, San Diego, 
Calif., uses a physical placement code, 
A-D, to classify the job as heavy, mod- 
erately heavy, light, or very light. Fur- 
ther job peculiarities are coded. For 
example, if a job is classified as heavy, 
but can be held by a man with monocular 
vision or severe visual defect, it is coded 
as A-1, with the numeral corresponding 
to the code number for that peculiarity. 
If the same job does not entail exposure 
to fumes or dust, the code classification is 
A-1-14, for example. 

Employees are also given physical code 
numbers represented by letters A-D, and 
related to ability to perform heavy labor, 
moderately heavy work, light work, or 
very light work. Particular individual 
limitations are listed and the employee’s 
physical status is classified and coded. 
The physical code is then compared with 
the code representing the job for which 
the employee is examined. If the two are 
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compatible, the employee is placed on the 
job. If they are incompatible, this fact 
is noted and assignment is made to a 
job consistent with physical capacities. 

Instead of rating scales, another major 
company uses the “Specific Method of 
Physical Abilities.” This method uses 
the hour as a standard unit for measuring 
usage or exposure, as it is considered 
more accurate than percentages or such 
general descriptive terms as “occasional,” 
“frequent,” and “constant.” The method, 
which also permits statements of fact to 
be adopted without an attempt being 
made to rate them according to a scale, 
has proved a satisfactory means of re- 
cording specific information about job 
demands. 

In the course of employing job analysis 
methods, it has been found that older 
workers can be placed on certain jobs 
which were previously considered un- 
suitable. The techniques have been par- 
ticularly effective in the selection and 
continued employment of older workers 
with cardio-vascular diseases, diabetes, 
arthritis, arrested pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, amputations, or defective hearing 
or vision. 


Psychological and Personnei Testing 


Some companies report that they fol- 
low the development of psychological 
tests of older workers as reported in sev- 
eral publications in the field of psy- 
chology and have instituted testing pro- 
grams of varying degrees of comprehen- 
siveness-——e.g., the programs may in- 
clude personality inventories; interest and 
preference inventories; tests of attitudes, 
supervisory ability and _ leadership, 
mental, mechanical and motor abilities, 
clerical aptitudes, proficiency and 
achievement; oral trade tests; and clin- 
ical interviews. These procedures and 
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techniques are not specifically directed 
to older workers as a group but are part 
of the over-all placement procedure. One 
firm reports, however, that it has waived 
time limits for older workers when ad- 
ministering tests of mental ability. 


FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT PROGRAMS: 
SOME COMPANY CASES 


1. Botany Mills, Inc. (Passaic, N. J.) 
Botany Mills, Inc. has a flexible retire- 
ment system whereby an employee is 
not retired involuntarily as long as he 
can perform his job. If he becomes un- 
able to perform his regular assignment, 
the company tries to find him a more 
suitable one. His performance and 
ability are evaluated by the supervisory 
personnel and by a medical examination. 
If a physically correctable condition is 
interfering with his ability to perform, 
the medical department recommends that 
he arrange with his private physician 
for treatment. If the condition is not 
correctable, the medical and personnel 
departments decide what the employee 
is able to do, and discussions follow on 
the advisability of a transfer or the 
necessity of retirement. 

2. Kaiser-Frazer Corporation (Wil- 
low Run, Mich.) Before Kaiser-Frazer 
facilities at Willow Run were sold to 
the General Motors Corporation, all em- 
ployees were examined periodically after 
they reached 65. If an impartial medical 
authority believed that an older worker 
was unable to do his job, or any other 
job open to him through seniority, the 
worker might be required to retire. At 
the time of these physical examinations, 
the employee’s job performance and at- 
tendance were checked. The company 
was unable to establish physical vigor 
as the sole influence upon job perform- 
ance and attendance because other fac- 
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tors, such as attitude, responsibility, 
skill, and motivation often proved to be 
relevant. None of the older people were 
urged to retire unless absolutely neces- 
sary, as the company wished as nearly 
as possible to adhere to the goal of pro- 
viding a job for the older employee as 
long as he wanted to work. 

3. McKesson and Robbins, Inc. Nor- 
mal retirement takes place at McKesson 
and Robbins, Inc. at age 65. Employees 
may work beyond this age, however, if 
the company wishes to grant them an 
extension and if they are qualified and 
physically fit for the job. (Physical fit- 
ness is determined by a health examina- 
tion given by Life Extension Examiners 
of New York City who have contractual 
arrangements with examining physicians 
throughout the country.) Three months 
before the normal retirement date, appli- 
cants for extended service are examined 
and the reports sent to the home office 
for review by the retirement committee, 
which makes the final determination. As 
a general rule, extended service will not 
normally continue beyond the age of 
70. Life Extension Examiners have job 
descriptions and specifications for the 
positions involved. If there is any doubt 
about the employee’s physical ability to 
meet the demands of the job, the indus- 
trial relations department is contacted. 
There is a systematic, semi-annual em- 
ployee review. 

4. Daystrom, Inc. (Elizabeth, N. J.) 
Daystrom, Inc. has been dealing system- 
atically with retirement problems through 
flexible policies which consider all the 
facts in each case. Consideration is 
given to the employee’s physical ability, 
work performance, financial situation, 
and attitude toward retirement. A re- 
tirement board passes upon the indivi- 
dual case of each employee over 65. The 
company has made changes in work 
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assignment and has redesigned jobs, to 
make them less strenuous. It has placed 
some persons on a part-time “consulting” 
basis. 

In the Elizabeth plant, 58 individuals 
are over 65. This group averages 20.7 
years of service. The average retirement 
age of the over-65 group is 69. Of the 
older employees now working, six are 
reported to be performing at higher than 
standard levels for their jobs, 27 at satis- 
factory levels, and 25 at less than satis- 
factory levels. These 25 cases are under 
constant scrutiny by the committee. Re- 
tirement is not involuntary, as the com- 
pany believes that the employee should 
join in the decision to retire. 


5. A manufacturer of regulators, lever 
controls, pressure reducing valves, and 
pump governors. This company deals 
with each medical and industrial rela- 
tions problem individually. No  spe- 
cific policies are directed at older work- 
ers, as their problems are dealt with 
within the general framework of plant 
personnel and medical policies. To deter- 
mine whether a worker has suffered 
limitation because of age or other rea- 
sons a number of techniques and criteria 
are used. A set of standardized psycho- 
logical tests are administered—primarily 
to aid in selection but increasingly to 
facilitate job transfer and upgrading. A 
merit-rating system is planned so that 
employees’ qualifications can be evaluated 
objectively. Job evaluation provides in- 
formation about physical and mental de- 
mands of jobs so that abilities can be 
matched with job requirements. A yearly 
check-up is given by the medical depart- 
ment; full medical treatment is provided 
for occupational injury; and incidental 
treatment or medical advice and referrat 
is arranged for non-occupational medica! 
cases. The physician consults with em- 
ployee and management so that jobs can 
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be adjusted to meet workers’ limitations. 

6. Douglas Aircraft Company (Santa 
Monica, Calif.) Douglas Aircraft has a 
fully equipped medical department. Pert- 
odic examinations are given, the fre- 
quency depending upon the employee’s 
occupation. If physical disabilities from 
advanced age prevent an employee from 
performing his regular assignment safely 
and efficiently, a suitable transfer is 
made. Thus the company continues to 
utilize the accumulated skills of older 
workers. For cases where this procedure 
does not solve the problem, a special 
department is maintained; here certain 
types of work are segregated to meet the 
needs of the physically impaired. In most 
cases the older worker can continue in 
his regular assignment; and only a few 
workers must be placed in the special 
department. The basic criteria for deter- 
mining a transfer are the degree of aging 
and length of service. 

7. American Airlines. The retirement 
plan of American Airlines, which is 
based on medical division studies over 
12 years and has been in effect for the 
past five years, sets 60 as the normal 
retirement age for pilots and co-pilots. 
Pilots are examined twice a year by the 
company and once a year by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. If the pilot 
wants to qualify for a ground position 
open at the time of his retirement, he is 
given the opportunity to do so. Normal 
retirement age for ground crews is 65. 
These men may continue to work if they 
can perform their assigned duties and 
can pass a physical examination. The 
company is also working on a long-range 
preparation-for-retirement program, to 
start five years before normal retirement 
age and to include a physical examina- 
tion, a review of the employee’s ability 
to continue on his present position, and 
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the consideration of a transfer to an- 
other type of work. 


8. Consolidated Edison Company, 
(New York, N. Y.) In December, 1952, 
a procedure was approved for selecting 
non-supervisory employees who might be 
retained on the same job beyond the nor- 
mal retirement age of 65. The important 
provisions are: 1) There must be a need 
for the employee; 2) the employee must 
have a satisfactory work record during 
the past three years; and 3) the employee 
must have a better-than-average sick ab- 
sence record during the previous three 
years. 

A method for reviewing individual 
cases was established. A panel of de- 
partment heads, who consider such cases, 
was informally organized by the per- 
sonnel director. Each department head 
furnishes information on each case, and 
justifications for recommendations are 
given and substantiated. Thus all depart- 
ment heads are aware of the reasons for 
the recommendation and decision in each 
case. 

Any employee who is approved for 
extension can elect to retire at any time; 
but if, during the period of extension, 
the need for his services ceases to exist, 
the company can retire him. The com- 
pany also reserves the right to require 
a medical examination if there is some 
doubt about the employee’s ability to 
work beyond age 65. However, during 
the first year’s experience, not one em- 
ployee had to be examined before a deci- 
sion could be made as to whether he 
should be retained. 

Action on employees scheduled to re- 
tire in 1953 disclosed that using this pro- 
cedure, a total of 155 employees were 
rejected because of physical limitations, 
work performance, or attendance, while 
180 were considered qualified for one- 
year extensions. One hundred and four- 
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teen employees were not needed in the 
operations. Of the 66 who were asked 
to remain, 20 chose to retire. Of the 
remaining group only one employee was 
retired because of prolonged illness. 


NEED FOR UNION-MANAGEMENT 
COOPERATION 


Employers’ attempts to retain older 
employees normally meet with union 
acceptance. However, when downward 
wage adjustments, suspension, or changes 
of seniority rights are involved, many 
problems over continued employment of 
older workers arise in the interpreta- 
tion and administration of labor con- 
tracts. Continued planning between man- 
agement and unions is thus needed to 
work out these programs. 

While there has been no opportunity 
to ascertain the unions’ viewpoint in 
these cases, following are examples of 
the types of problems arising. 

An industrial relations director of a 
New England textile mill reports that 
placing superannuated employees is very 
difficult unless the labor agreement sets 
up rules governing the situation. It 1s 
particularly difficult to place the em- 
ployee in a job which is consistent with 
his medical rating. If he has enough 
seniority, he may be able to “bump” 
another employee out of his job; but in 
many cases, he has to continue on his 
present assignment. 

The medical director of an eastern 
railroad states that while his company 
has emphasized preventive health main- 
tenance, it has had major difficulties 
because union rules do not permit the 
medical department to examine employees 
after their pre-employment examination. 
He states that the lives and working days 
of many employees could have been pro- 
longed if they had been examined period- 
ically and had their physical defects 
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diagnosed and corrected. Furthermore, if 
physical disabilities or aging prevented 
an employee from carrying on his usual 
occupation, he could have been trans- 
ferred to another, more suitable position. 
This medical director reports that senior- 
ity provisions, putting the older employee 
at the bottom of the new job classifica- 
tion’s seniority list, often make it diffi- 
cult to arrange transfers. He believes that 
the older employee feels negative about 
this situation and would rather retire on 
a pension. 


EXECUTIVE HEALTH 
MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS 


In 1951, the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company prepared a survey on 
health examination programs for execu- 
tives. Approximately 40 clinics, hospi- 
tals, and doctors were reported to be co- 
operating with American firms in ad- 
ministering such examinations. 

The University Hospital at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
for example, performs periodic health 
surveys for a number of Detroit com- 
panies, such as General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Dow Chemical Company, Consu- 
mer’s Power Company, Detroit Edison 
Company, and the Ford Motor Car Com- 
pany. The health inventories are di- 
rected toward a complete physical evalua- 
tion of both physical status and mental 
capability. While the hospital is not 
asked to express a viewpoint on mental 
capacities, such an evaluation is usually 
included in the complete physical check- 
up because it is an important indicator 
of arteriosclerosis. Consultation with a 
psychiatrist and psychometric determina- 
tions have also been used to arrive at 
decisions. If the employee has high blood 
pressure, the hospital may recommend 
a change in job responsibilities, or even 
retirement. In any case, recommenda- 
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tions on specific job changes are made 
in consultation with the plant physician. 
The hospital wants to develop a set of 
measuring tools for gauging the relation 
between physical capacities and job per- 
formance. 

Over 300 major corporations have es- 
tablished executive health maintenance 
programs. The program at McKesson 
and Robbins, Inc. is an example of one 
which ties in the health examination 
with an annual executive performance 
review. The program of voluntary, con- 
fidential examinations for division man- 
agers was begun in 1950. The executives 
and the Life Extension Examiners, who 
are the only ones given the examination 
results, are urged to consult with man- 
agement about unusual health problems 
on which the company might be of help. 
If an executive’s health seems question- 
able, management has informally sug- 
gested that the examination results be 
made available for discussion. 


Men rated by their supervisors as less 
than superior on health and health en- 
durance are asked to release their ex- 


amination results. Factors considered in 
the health rating include: the appearance 
of being overworked, appreciable health 
changes, physical inability to carry on 
the job, and absenteeism caused by 
illness. 


The program has been extended to 
men in line for division managerships, 
who are required to take pre-employment 
examinations. Management is informed 
whether these men are physically fit. 
Sales managers are also offered an an- 
nual physical check-up which is used as 
a criterion of physical fitness when exe- 
cutives are considered for retirement at 
age 65. (An executive may work beyond 
65 if the company wishes to extend his 
employment and if he is qualified and 
physically fit.) 
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TRENDS IN 
FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT PLANS 


What is being done through pension 
plans to permit employees to continue 
working after age 65? Recent studies by 
Bankers Trust Company and the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show signi- 
ficant trends toward the adoption of 
flexible retirement plans by industry. 

Bankers Trust Company’s study ana- 
lyzes new and amended plans of larger 
companies and a representative group of 
plans of medium and small companies 
for 1950-52. Three million employees 
are covered, or more than 25 per cent of 
all employees included under industrial 
plans. This study includes 314 plans, 
both pattern and conventional types, of 
235 companies from 65 industries.* 

About one-third of the 97 pattern plans 
require automatic retirement at age 65. 
The remaining plans either have no auto- 
matic retirement age (21 plans) or defer 
the automatic retirement age after 65: 
age 66 (1); age 68 (37); age 70 (6). 
Retirement may still be deferred beyond 
the automatic retirement age upon the 
company’s specific approval. Because of 
labor shortages in certain geographic 
areas and in certain skills, some com- 
panies are currently continuing em- 
ployees in service, on a temporary basis, 
beyond their automatic retirement age. 

The new conventional plans have been 
influenced by the pattern plans. Almost 
all conventional plans adopted during 
1948-50 provided for retirement at the 
normal retirement age of 65. About 25 
per cent of the new conventional plans 


1 Pattern plans refer to those adopted by certain 
international unions and negotiated, with some 
variations, with either individual companies or 
groups of firms. These are invariably non-con- 
tributory. Except for the steel and rubber industry 
plans, the pension is a flat amount which may vary 
with length of service but not with the employee's 
rate of pay Conventional plans are those which 
do not fall into a pattern, benefits varying with 
both years of service and rates of compensation. 
Practically all plans adopted by companies before 
1950 were of the conventional type. 
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include a normal retirement age and a 
deferred automatic retirement age. The 
other 75 per cent follow the provision of 
fixing retirement at normal retirement 
age, and of allowing employees to con- 
tinue in service after the normal retire- 
ment age only with company approval. 
The large majority require employees 
to retire at normal retirement age and 
make exceptions only in rare cases. Of 
138 plans amended during 1950-52, only 
two permit employees to elect to continue 
in service after 65. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics study, 
“Pension Plans Under Collective Bar- 
gaining Agreements,”* analyzes retire- 
ment provisions of 300 plans covering 
5,857,000 employees. One hundred and 
twenty-five, covering 42 per cent of the 
workers, did not have compulsory retire- 
ment. One hundred and seventy-five con- 
tained compulsory retirement provisions. 
However, in 114 of these, covering 46 
per cent of this group, extension beyond 
the compulsory retirement age could be 
granted. The remainder required auto- 
matic retirement. 

The most common compulsory retire- 
ment age was 65—found in 60 per cent 
of the 175 compulsory retirement plans. 
Among the others, the largest number of 
plans, 50, specified age 68. The rest 
called for ages 66, 69, 70, or 72. Two- 
thirds of all the plans permitted em- 
ployees to continue to accumulate service 
credits after normal retirement age, and 
of these, nearly 90 per cent credited all 
additional service. 


Other Developments 


A few developments in medical record 
administration indicate the possibility of 
longitudinal studies showing changes in 
physical capacities and ability to per- 
form. While one major corporation is 
gathering such data, it will be some time 


2 Monthly Labor Review, May, 1953. 
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before significant conclusions can be 
reached. Another firm, which has just 
reorganized all its industrial health ser- 
vices, plans to undertake studies on phys- 
ical capacities and measurements when 
more records are available for review. 

A precision instrument manufacturer 
records medical data, symptoms, changes 
in physical capacities, etc. on IBM cards. 
Data so arranged may facilitate the com- 
pilation of data for further studies. Sev- 
eral medical directors wish to devise 
physical measurements which can be used 
as criteria for retirement. Another firm 
reports the possibility of reviewing its 
medical records to study relationships 
between chronological age levels and disa- 
bilities or chronic diseases. 

A few firms have indicated interest in 
personnel and psychological testing of 
older workers, and are reviewing their 
testing experience. One firm would like 
to develop personnel tests for initial 
selection and transfer of older workers. 
Another is studying time limit factors in 
its testing program. 

A leading steel company is planning 
to make an inventory of the skills and 
abilities of its senior employees through 
psychological tests, medical and physical 
measurements, work performance ratings, 
and biographical resumes. The company 
anticipates that sufficient definitive data 
will be secured to permit a more ob- 
jective picture of retirement needs. 

A major corporation with nationwide 
operations reports that it now has a 
policy of compulsory retirement, but is 
considering a change to flexible retire- 
ment. The method for utilizing older 
workers, now in a tentative research 
stage, will combine information from the 
supervisor, personnel manager, and medi- 
cal director to reach an evaluation as 
the employee nears 65. 

The supervisor will compare the em- 
ployee’s work output, his ability to get 
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along with associates and to integrate in 
the work group, and his disposition and 
personality with what they were five 
years earlier. He will be asked about ob- 
served changes in visual and auditory 
acuity and other physical abilities. 

The personnel manager will complete 
a section of the questionnaire dealing 
with the employee’s personality and 
ability to get along with others, record- 
ing signs of instability under pressure, 
changes in efficiency and productivity 
within the previous five years, and pos- 
sible problem areas. 

Finally, the medical director will pro- 
vide information on the employee’s medi- 
cal history and, on the basis of a thor- 
ough physical examination, will evaluate 
physical capacities related to the job. 


SUMMARY 


One of the most impressive features of 
industry’s response to the retirement 


policy survey is the high degree of in- 
terest expressed, regardless of the com- 
pany’s policy. While many firms indicate 
that the continued employment of older 
workers is an important phase of their 
industrial relations activities, their prac- 
tices are informal and are conducted on 
an individual basis. Several firms do 
define their practices more precisely and 
have developed systematic procedures for 
deciding whether an employee should be 
retired or retained at normal retirement 
age. 

Continued recognition is being given 
to the need for more systematic and ob- 
jective tools for determining how older 
workers can be utilized. More informa- 
tion on the problem—particularly about 
limitations and capabilities of older 
workers—is necessary, however, if in- 
telligent policies and practices are to be 
developed. 


Management Development In India 


A SIGN THAT executive development may be gaining ground even in the more remote 
and less industrialized corners of the world comes from India, where the United 
Commercial Bank, Ltd., a large firm with headquarters in Calcutta, is engaged in 
a training project for junior officers. 


Candidates for the six-month course—a two-month refresher in theory and four 
months of practical training—are selected on the basis of academic qualifications, 
work assignment, and written test. 

Senior officers serve as instructors for the theoretical work in banking, com- 
mercial law, bookkeeping, auditing, correspondence, and staff relations. Group 
discussions point up the practical applications, and a weekly test shows how well 
the student is grasping the material. 

Trainees are then rotated to various jobs in the Calcutta office—to observe depart- 
mental operations, compare practice with theory, and suggest improvements. These 
experiences are reviewed weekly with senior officers and are supplemented by visits 
to factories, godowns (warehouses), clearing houses, etc. 

To complete the course, trainees must audit the accounts of a branch, submit 
a report, and take an oral test, which is used for rating. Housed in a “chummery” 
(dormitory) during their stay, the trainees—from all parts of India—also have 
informal opportunities to learn about operations of the 90-branch organization. 








Epitor’s Note: In response to requests from many of its member com- 
panies, the AMA called a Special Conference on Supervision on Novem- 
ber 30-December 1, 1953. This was the first in a series of activities 
intended to bring to these strata of management the benefits of the same 
kind of thinking that has been so concertedly directed at upper-executive 
levels. The two articles which follow were adapted from papers delivered 
at this Conference. Three other papers from the Conference were pub- 
lished in the January issue of PERSONNEL. 





Restructuring the Supervisory Job 


BERNARD J. MULLER-THYM* 


One of the penalties of “size,” in many organizations, is the gradual impoverishment 
of the first-line supervisor's job. For, as more and more “coordinators,” specialists, 
and supervisors are brought in, the chain of command lengthens, decisions are 
shunted up the line, paper work is compounded, and job content grows thin. To 
reverse this trend—and put some “challenge” back into the foreman’s job—the 
author proposes that management restructure supervisory jobs, conferring real de- 
cision-making power upon the foreman and thereby heightening his work satisfac- 


tions and effectiveness on the job. 


THIS PAPER deals with one of the most 
important factors contributing to the 
productivity and development of super- 
visors—the structure of the supervisory 
job itself. Specifically, it will be con- 
cerned with restructuring the typical 
supervisory job, as a condition both of 
increasing the benefits from formal train- 
ing and selection, and of enabling super- 
visors to grow in stature as managers. 


Definition of “Struciure”’ 
By the “structure” of a job we mean: 
1. The job’s actual scope—the tasks 
that make up the pattern of daily activity 
for the foreman or supervisor, the prob- 
lems occupying the major portion of his 
time and energy, and the extent to which 


his work involves him in real planning, 
problem-solving, or decision-making. 

2. Working relationships—as deter- 
mined by the persons in different parts 
of the organization with whom the super- 
visor comes in contact as he goes about 
his work and, even more important, the 
character of the working relationships 
between them and the supervisor. To 
describe the character of working rela- 
tionships between the supervisor and 
other persons, one would ask: What are 
the occasions that bring them together? 
Where does the initiative lie in the re- 
lationship? In what manner do they 
work together or does each make his 
contribution to the common task? 


* Mr. Muller-Thym is with McKinsey & Company, Management Consultants, and is Lecturer in 
Management at Columbia University. 
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History of the Supervisory Job 


Perhaps the best way of visualizing 
the present opportunity to increase the 
supervisor’s effectiveness is to review 
briefly what has happened to the typical 
supervisory job. 

Over the years, as American companies 
have grown in size and complexity, they 
have developed organizationally in the 
following way. 

First, the typical management organi- 
zational pyramid has grown higher, 
creating in this process many _inter- 
mediate layers of supervision. For ex- 
ample, on the assumption that a primary 
management task is to supervise the work 
of subordinates carefully (to give orders, 
pass on instructions or changes in di- 
rectives from above, keep in close touch 
with operations, check constantly on 
performance, or be prepared to pass de- 
tailed operating information to higher 
management), new intermediate layers 
of management have been created to 
maintain this kind of supervision and 
control. Or, as companies have grown, 
new management positions have been 
created primarily to effect “coordination” 
between supervisors who formerly had 
been in close working contact, but who 
now have difficulty in communicating 
with each other." 

For many years the tendency has been 
to meet the needs for greater coordina- 
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tion, closer control, and the exchange 
of increasing volumes of information by 
creating new supervisory positions. As 
the number of such positions has grown, 
the layers or levels of supervision have 
typically increased. This phenomenon is 
so common that it is not necessary to cite 
many examples of what the organization 
of a typical plant, large office, or com- 
pany division is like. A plant will have, 
for example, foremen and sometimes as- 
sistant foremen, key men, or group lead- 
ers; general foremen and sometimes as- 
sistant general foremen; various kinds 
of shop or area superintendents, their as- 
sistants, and sometimes their assistant- 
to’s. Above these supervisors—depending 
on the size of the plant, the complexity 
of work, and the management tradition— 
may be found various divisional super- 
intendents, plant managers, or general 
superintendents, again frequently supple- 
mented by assistants and assistant-to’s. 
It is not at all uncommon for a plant of 
10,000 people to have actually as many 
as 10 or 11 layers of supervision; while 
a plant of that size with four or five layers 
of supervision is extremely uncommon. 
Second, staff and specialist groups 
have grown tremendously in size and 
importance. In the process, they have 
frequently been organized into semi-auto- 


nomous management pyramids of their 
own. 








1 We are speaking here not of that type of coordina- 
tion which is a real and important management 
function but of an activity that is more clerical 
than managerial. When supervisors describe their 
jobs, they frequently use the word “coordination” 
to cover two widely different kinds of activity. 
(a) Sometimes “coordination” refers to one of 
the basic tasks of managers—communicating and 
interpreting objectives, developing an understand- 
ing of how people are to work together, and 
creating conditions under which people can work 
together easily and effectively. On a particular 
piece of work, as well, a manager may work with 
his subordinates—clarifying the task, helping 


them understand their working relationships, and 
defining areas of freedom and control. This also 
is a managerial type of activity. 

(bh) At other times, “coordination” is used to 
describe such activities as making revisions in 
daily schedules, expediting the flow of materials 
or parts, or passing operating information from 
one part of the organization to another. Such 
activities, exemplified perhaps best by the work 
of control tower operators or railroad dispatchers, 
are important to the functioning of many busi- 
nesses. But they are not usually managerial in 
character—even though they may form a large 
part of the content of some supervisory jobs. 
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There is no question of the need for 
skilled specialists in industry, nor of the 
real contributions that specialists have 
made in accounting, production, engi- 
neering, methods work, personnel, edu- 
cation, market research, purchasing, 
metallurgy, chemistry, and the like. Even 
greater numbers of such persons—and o 
specialists with new skills (nuclear phys- 
icists, psychologists, and mathematicians, 
for example) will be needed in the future. 
In fact, there are already so many spe- 
cialists that the organizational and 
career problems of scientific and profes- 
sional personnel are a major management 
concern for some companies. 


So, while the benefits from specializa- 
tion or the need in a company for people 
with specialized skills are not being ques- 
tioned here, attention is being called to 
the way the work of such persons is 
frequently organized and their skills 
brought to bear on the point of action. 

In companies where groups of staff or 
specialized personnel have been consist- 
ently organized into management pyra- 
mids of their own: 


a. There has been a tendency to sepa- 
rate the “thinking” or “planning” 
parts of the organization from the 
“pushing” or “doing” parts. 


The effective working contacts of 
staff and specialized groups have 
been made primarily with people 
at the top of the organization. The 
“thinking,” planning, controlling, 


problem-solving people transmit 
their skills to the point of action 
through a long supervisory chain. 
Their recommendations go upward 
through layers of their own super- 
visory organization. Decisions are 
made in conference with relatively 
high members of operating manage- 
ment and are then transmitted 
downward, through layers of oper- 
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ating supervision, until the foreman 
or supervisor at the point of action 
is reached.” 


impoverishment of the Supervisory Job 


Gradually this process has resulted in 
a three-fold impoverishment of the su- 
pervisory job: 

1. The management task is diluted 

over many layers of supervision. 


2. Many supervisors are deprived of 
opportunity for adequate manageri- 
al problem-solving and decision- 
making. At the same time, staff 
specialists are deprived of the op- 
portunity to come to grips with 
concrete, operating realities. 


Many supervisors also have little 
opportunity to create or experience 
working relationships that are 
characteristic of a group approach 
to a task. 


Dilution of the management task. To 
appreciate the effect the creation of 
many layers of supervision has had, one 
must go beyond job descriptions, organi- 
zation charts, or ordinary statements of 
responsibility. One must analyze the 
actual content of daily operating routine, 
locate the centers of decision-making, and 
trace actual channels of communication. 
One must study working relationships, as 
defined by the people who come in con- 
tact with each other in the normal course 
of work; the frequency with which these 
people meet; and what happens as a 
result of such operating contacts. 

Where there are many layers of super- 
vision, characteristically many manage- 
ment people at different levels are found 


2In some cases where large groups of specialists, 
such as engineers or research men, are involved, 
the tendency has been to create many intermediate 
layers of supervision. Some of the problems that 
the organization of their work can create for 
scientific and professional personnel have been sug- 
— by Peter Drucker in “‘Management and the 

rofessional Employee,” Harvard Business Review, 
May-June, 1952. 
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to be doing substantially the same thing. 
The same daily operating problems, for 
example, simultaneously engage the at- 
tention, time, and energies of the fore- 
man, the general foreman, the assistant 
superintendent, and the area superintend- 
ent. While it is not suggested that there 
is anything specifically wrong in such 
cases, they would seem to entail a prodi- 
gious waste of management’s time and 
skill. 

Where there are many layers of su- 
pervision, authority and _ responsibility 
seem to have a natural tendency to move 
upward. Initially foremen and supervisors 
go to their superiors to invoke their 
status and authority to expedite a flow 
of materials or do whatever else may be 
necessary to keep work moving. Over a 
period of time, other routine operating 
decisions come to be made at higher 
supervisory levels. 

This process is accelerated and intensi- 
fied in organizations where great stress 
or pressure may be exerted from the top 
(to increase production or to cut costs, 
for example), or where subordinates may 
be required to submit frequent and de- 
tailed explanation of their activities— 
and, as a result, many layers of manage- 
ment people may spend a large part of 
their time in detailed supervision and 
reporting. 

This tendency of decision-making to 
creep upward can be counteracted to a 
certain extent by training or by directives 
from higher management. The experi- 
ence of many companies, however, shows 
that the best way to keep responsibility 
close to the point of action—and to do 
this effectively and permanently—is to 
build responsibility into the structure of 
the appropriate supervisory job itself and 
to eliminate the other points to which 
the responsibility might gravitate. 

Effects of separating “thinkers” from 
“doers.” As has already been stated, 


there can be no question about the con- 
tribution which staff specialists have to 
make. Under discussion here is the way 
their work has been organized and the 
working relationships set up with operat- 
ing supervisors. 

The first and most obvious effect of 
separating “thinkers” from “doers” has 
been to take away from the operating 
supervisor—the foreman, the general 
foreman, the office supervisor, and so 
forth—his major opportunities for real 
problem-solving and real decision-mak- 
ing. 

The good staff man, of course, tries to 
get participation from operating super- 
visors as he goes about his work; out- 
standing staff men, gifted with unusual 
insight and understanding, sometimes 
manage to create a genuine working 
partnership. The more typical working 
relationships, however, evolve in the fol- 
lowing way: 

A staff man comes down to get in- 
formation from the operators. He talks 
with them, gets them interested, gets 
their view of the problems. He 
takes the facts back to his own division 
or department, analyzes them, and works 
out a tentative solution. If he is very 
good, he may return to check his think- 
ing; but the decision is usually made at 
higher levels. The decision then filters 
down through layers of operating man- 
agement until it reaches the foreman or 
supervisor in the form of a written order, 
a blueprint, or a communication about 
doing something. 

The foreman or supervisor during this 
process is generally more passive than 
active—he is a giver of information or 
the one who is observed. Under better 
circumstances, he “participates” insofar 
as he is told why the study is being made, 
what its implications may be, and the 
importance of the facts he may have to 
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contribute. But he usually does not be- 
come a real party to the problem-solving. 
He may not even have an opportunity to 
observe the process by which others 
solve the problem and arrive at a deci- 
sion. By the time he finally gets an order, 
the reasoning behind it has frequently 
been filtered out in its passage through 
the many layers of communication. 

It would be a mistake to suppose there 
is not a parallel loss on the part of staff 
personnel. For the character of such 
working relationships frequently does not 
bring the staff man sufficiently close to 
operating realities. In far too many cases 
the foreman or supervisor complains that 
the staff specialist’s recommendation is 
not practical—and a thorough examina- 
tion of the facts bears him out.® 

Working relationships. The same facts 
also weaken supervisory working rela- 
tionships. Frequently there is a relatively 
meager area of relationships between the 
supervisor and the group of workers who 
are engaged in doing much the same sort 
of thing day by day. For example, the 
supervisor assigns work, inspects opera- 
tions, checks work and schedules; he 
makes recommendations for pay in- 
creases, where appropriate; if he has 
had previous experience in similar work 
—if, for example, he was a machinist, 
draftsman, or typist prior to promotion— 
he is likely to get into the technical de- 
tails of workers’ jobs. 

*It is important to note that we are talking not 
about the attitudes or feelings of staff and operat- 
ing ple toward each other but about the effects 
of their working relationships on the work to be 
done. In many companies operating supervisors 
speak of staff men as “‘white-collared pencil push- 
ers,” “checkers-up,” and the like. The intensity of 
their comments will almost invariably be equalled 
by those of staff men who speak of operators as 
men who have been brought up in older ways of 
doing things, are resistant to change, are Fa “a to 
see beyond the horizon, and so forth 

servers take this antagonism for a “even 
viewing it as normal or expected. Our experience 
seems to indicate that 1) when such comments appear 
in any volume, they have an actual basis in fact; and 
that 2) the intensity and volume of such comments 
increase when work is organized as we have de- 
scribed. The points made in this paper, however 


are based not on attitudes but on analysis of actual 
operations. 
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Even daily contact between a foreman 
or supervisor and staff specialists general- 
ly has little of the meaning of a corres- 
ponding relationship at higher manage- 
ment levels. The working relationships 
between a foreman and a cost accountant 
or a methods specialist, for example, are 
typically not like those of a manufactur- 
ing vice president with his plant con- 
troller or chief industrial engineer. 

Actual case histories of good and poor 
managers show that the successful man- 
ager is not simply a person who can get 
along with others or who can persuade 
others to work for him, even though such 
characteristics are desirable. A_ real 
manager becomes the center of a working 
team; he organizes and leads a group 
approach to a task; he must be able to 
bring to bear upon the task at hand the 
energies of many people with diverse 
skills. 

The foreman or supervisor may serve 
for many years and be promoted through 
many layers of management before or- 
ganizational relationships give him an 
opportunity to think and act as the 
president, manufacturing vice president, 
plant manager, or general sales manager 
is expected to think and act. 


Impact on Operations 


Many forward-looking companies are 
increasingly realizing today that there 
must be more effective ways of running 
a plant, an office, a laboratory, or an en- 


terprise. This conviction is especially 
strong among managers who have operat- 
ing responsibilities. They are coming to 
realize that in organizations such as 
those described here, skills are tremen- 
dously diffused and that in order to get 
even simple things done, large numbers 
of people have to be involved. Analysis 
of executive activity shows, for example, 
that large amounts of time are spent in 
meetings, checking by phone, and the like. 
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RESTRUCTURING THE SUPERVISORY JOB 


Where management work is so struc- 
tured, there is a vast proliferation of 
paper work and controls. Many jobs are 
created for the specific purpose of trying 
to get better control, coordination, or 
communication. Indeed, from year to 
year the organization always seems to 
require a little bit more coordination— 
calling for more people, even manage- 
ment people—to make sure that other 
people are turning out the work. 

When one gets down to the point of 
action in such an organization and be- 
gins to interview and work with foremen 
and workers, one finds that these men 
can describe many opportunities for im- 
proving production or increasing profits 
—opportunities that have not previously 
been identified or acted on. This happens 
even in successful, well-managed com- 
panies. In many cases the reason can be 
traced to the structure of the work itself. 
Supervisors became so engaged in the 
typical daily routine that they do not 
get around to working on more basic 
problems; or they are unfamiliar with 
ways of working with staff people and 
so do not call for their services. 


impact on Supervisory Development 


The extent to which the supervisory job 
structure can impede or contribute to the 
development of managers can hardly be 
overstated. 


During the past few years, a number 
of leading companies have studied the 
forces that contribute to the development 
of management personnel. With every 
study the evidence becomes stronger that 
managers develop primarily in terms of 
their present tasks. One condition, there- 
fore, for preparing a manager for higher 
responsibility is to build into his present 
job enough challenge to keep him devel- 
oping. Yet in too many organizations a 
person in the management group may 
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have several years’ experience before he 
has a chance to think and act as he will 
be required to think and act when he is 
promoted to higher managerial respon- 
sibility. 

The structure of the supervisory job 
also bears an important relationship to 
selection and formal training. Central to 
all problems of managerial selection is 
the fact that a manager cannot exhibit 
those characteristics for which his super- 
visors are looking unless he is given an 
opportunity to solve problems, make de- 
cisions, and act as leader of a group. 
Without this opportunity he cannot be 
observed. No technique of selection or 
appraisal, however excellent, can get 
around this fact. At least half of the 
managerial selection problem is a prob- 
lem of “visibility.” 

Much the same kind of difficulty exists 
in management training. Interviews with 
supervisors show that many well-designed 
formal training programs (conferences 
on delegation, human relations, cost con- 
trol, and the like) are not sufficiently 
meaningful to the supervisor because lit- 
tle in his round of daily activities ties in 
with the course material. In other cases, 
after the program has been given, the 
supervisor returns to his job fuli of 
enthusiasm, only to find he has no greater 
opportunity than before to practice what 
he has learned. 

Under ideal circumstances, work ex- 
perience and formal training should sup- 
plement each other. When a manager 
has met the challenge of his assigned 
tasks, formal education gives him an 
opportunity to analyze his experience, 
generalize on it, and make articulate to 
himself and others the reasons why he 
manages in a certain way. He then re- 
turns to his management tasks at a new 
level of ability and understanding. 
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Under more ordinary circumstances, 
however, it is difficult to relate the content 
of formal training to the structure of 
the supervisory job. This gap between 
management training and action can be 
only partially bridged by role-playing, 
the use of case histories, and similar 
training techniques that simulate action. 
We must look into the structure of the 
supervisory job itself, therefore, if we 
wish to do a better job of selecting and 
developing management people. 


COMPANY EXPERIENCES 


The opportunities to increase human 
productivity by restructuring work are 
demonstrated by company experience. 
For the past several years the author 
has worked intensively with companies in 
different industries on problems of this 
kind. This work has entailed the study 
of complete operating figures and first- 
hand knowledge of the recurrent prob- 
lems of management people. One of its 
main purposes has been to analyze the 
dynamics of organization and to relate 
organizational structures and forces to 
differences in productivity. 

Each of those companies had certain 
units (departments, divisions, shops, la- 
boratories, etc.) in which—often by ac- 
cident—work was so organized that more 
scope was left in the supervisory jobs, 
working relationships were richer and 
more direct, and the unit was more com- 
pact and self-sufficient than ordinarily is 
the case. Each of these units seemed 
superior both in operating efficiency and 
ability to develop management people. 

Following are two examples of the type 
of company experience that can be used 
to start our thinking about the restructur- 
ing of supervisory jobs.* The first con- 


* Another example, illustrating some of the organiza- 

tional principles involved, appeared in actory 
Management and Maintenance, January, 1954, pp. 
84-91. This article describes briefly the operating 
benefits that have resulted from reorganizing pro- 
duction work in the Grinding Machine Division of 
the Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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cerns supervisory jobs at the open hearth 
of a steel plant. The second involves the 
structure of work in a plant which uses 
extensive machining and assembly opera- 
tions in the manufacture of large elec- 
trical power equipment. 


An Example of Restructuring 
After the outbreak of the Korean War, 


steel companies were called on to increase 
production. Results had to be achieved 
rapidly. At the beginning of the pro- 
duction drive many companies knew that 
they would have to do the job with exist- 
ing facilities, with much the same kinds 
of ore then available, and with the same 
people. 

Different companies and different 
plants in the same company referred to 
here went about doing the job in differ- 
ent ways. 

The management at Plant Y ap- 
proached their problem in an unusual 
way. They held a series of meetings at 
a country club, attended by men who 
represented the many kinds of experience 
and skills in the plant—some workers, 
foremen and superintendents, and a num- 
ber of staff specialists such as metal- 
lurgists and industrial engineers. At 
these meetings the group made a com- 
plete list of all the improvement oppor- 
tunities they could think of. Some of 
these came from analyses of reports, 
others from workers’ observations. The 
group next concentrated on those oppor- 
tunities, whether great or small, that 
seemed most likely to result in operating 
improvements. 

Each project was assigned to an in- 
dividual or a team. The composition of 
the team was determined by the nature of 
the problem; generally, however, both 
operators and staff men were represented. 
Each team organized itself, worked out a 
plan, and defined its internal working 
relationships. Each had the task of mak- 
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ing a thorough study of the problem and 
of making a recommendation, which, if 
favorable, would include a further recom- 
mendation on how to go about getting 
action. 


During the next months, teams re- 
ported to the group. Decisions were made 
on whether to act on the recommenda- 
tions. Then a team (possibly the same 
team) was given the responsibility of 
putting the recommendation into effect. 


Typically this sort of thing happened. 
A melter foreman in the open hearth 
might have his own metallurgist and his 
own power and fuel engineer working 
down on the charging floor or at the 
checkers with him, actually serving as 
the foreman’s own staff. These people, 
together with the workers and helpers, 
formed a relatively complete working 
group. 

During this period the normal charac- 
ter of supervisory working relationships 
was reversed. The melter foreman was 
actually thinking and operating much 
like a vice president of manufacturing, 
even though he was doing this on prob- 
lems of much smaller scope. 


In this relationship the metallurgist, 
for example, did not function as a staff 
man to get the facts about why a heat 
of steel had gone wrong, analyze the 
problem, and next day send down a 
memorandum on a new procedure. He 
was functioning at the point of action 
to bring his skill to bear on a present 
problem, and doing this in such a way 
that something of his skill became the 
possession of the group. 

Probably no one in the plant was con- 
scious of the organizational revolution 
that took place. No one surely started 
redrawing organization charts. But with- 
out doubt during the period these groups 
went into action, the plant actually was 
reorganized and the structure of the fore- 
man’s job was changed radically. 


Other sound principles—of participa- 
tion, motivation, and the like—are also 
illustrated. But such principles were used 
in other plants in the company. The sig- 
nificantly different thing done at Plant 
Y was to restructure work. The results 
are a matter of record. Within a year 
Plant Y went from the position of a 
rather ordinary producer to top rank in 
the corporation. And from this plant, in 
the following years, a large number of 
managers has been promoted to high 
executive positions. 


Another Example 


The second example is that of a plant 
with many highly skilled machining and 
assembly operations. Both quality and 
cost have high priority. This plant, one of 
many different kinds of plants in its 
company, has an outstanding perform- 
ance and profit record. 

Manufacturing operations are actually 
organized around the six general fore- 
men, each of whom is responsible for a 
major portion of the work and has his 
own staff. For example, each general 
foreman has his own production control, 
planning, wage-rate, and methods staffs. 
The working relationships with inspec- 
tion are such that each actually has in- 
spection as well, though inspection re- 
ports elsewhere on the organization chart. 
Other staff specialists may work for the 
general foreman from time to time, de- 
pending upon the character of his opera- 
tion. 

There are also central staff groups— 
for production control, planning, main- 
tenance, and the like—that report to the 
manager of manufacturing. Characteris- 
tically these groups are small in com- 
parison with the general foremen’s staffs. 
They may work on plant-wide problems 
or long-range problems. They also are 
concerned with the number, quality, and 
professional development of specialists 
who work for the general foreman. 
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There are also superintendents and a 
manager of manufacturing who also 
make a contribution to operations. In 
fact, they are free to work on real prob- 
lems of higher management, since the 
ordinary work of the plant is really car- 
ried on within the cells composed of 
general foreman, staff, turn foremen, and 
workers, 

These simple examples illustrate many 
of the organizational characteristics re- 
ferred to earlier in this paper. The neces- 
sary skills are highly concentrated near 
the point of action instead of being dif- 
fused throughout a large organization 
structure. Working relationships have 
directness and immediacy. (They are also 
remarkably free, easy, and productive.) 
Far more than usual, work controls itself; 
as a result, fewer people and less paper 
work are needed to get work done. There 
is more flexibility; these units can change, 
meet daily crises, and adapt to new 
operating conditions. 

The operating people in these cases 
have displayed a viewpoint which differs 
from that of the usual supervisor. They 
know more about costs and about what 
makes an operation function. When 
something goes wrong or there is an op- 
portunity for improvement they usually 
know how to find out what to do. A great 
deal of initiative comes from below; op- 
portunities are “visible” to all who work 
in the group; people do not rely so much 
on someone else in a remote part of the 
organization to analyze reports and call 
a problem to their attention. 

Job satisfaction is also greater. But 
it should be emphasized that job satis- 
faction or better morale or attitudes were 
not uppermost in the minds of the men 
who structured the work. Concerned pri- 
marily with creating effective conditions 
for getting work done, they also created 
in the process conditions that helped su- 
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pervisors develop and that made the 
processes of selection and training more 
meaningful. 


TEMPORARILY RESTRUCTURING JOBS 


While attention here has been focused 
primarily on the supervisory job, fun- 
damental principles of organization® and 
the dynamics of work have actually been 
dealt with. The years immediately ahead 
will probably bring a basic rethinking 
and advance in our knowledge of organ- 
ization. The experience of companies 
briefly drawn upon here suggests that 
the opportunities for improvement will 
be limited in the near future only by our 
courage and imagination in exploring 
the human dimensions of work. 

But though the basic problems and 
opportunities are matters of organization, 
a company does not have to contemplate 
major or, indeed, any reorganization in 
order to move toward some of these bene- 
fits. It is possible for almost every com- 
pany to find ways to restructure super- 
visory jobs on a temporary basis, without 
causing change or confusion in its exist- 
ing organization structure. 

A supervisor’s job may be temporarily 
enlarged, for example, by setting him up 
for a limited period of time (such as 
two or three weeks) with a small staff 
(an accountant and an engineer or a 
training specialist, for example) to ac- 
complish a specific task. (This might be 
for the purpose of working out methods 
of making a complete audit of operations, 
developing a six-month operating plan, 
or analyzing a special problem of 
methods, tooling, layout, costs, or griev- 
ances. ) 


5 At this moment, only a few articles or books have 
explored these organizational principles. For ex- 


ample, James C. Worthy, “Some As 


le, r ( ts of Or- 
—— Structure in Relation to 
‘om 


ru 1 ressures on 
pany ee ge ~ in Proceedings of Fifth 
Annual Meeting of Industrial Relations Research 
Association, pp. 66-79. 
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Project Teams 


A supervisor’s job experience may 
also be temporarily enlarged by assign- 
ing him to a project team such as those 
described in the case of the steel plant. 
Almost every well-managed company 
has problems or improvement opportuni- 
ties that can be made the responsibili- 
ties of such teams. 

With careful preparation and planning, 
temporary supervisory job enlargement 
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and special projects can be used success- 
fully to effect operating improvements 
and help develop people. But the larger 
and more challenging opportunities are 
tied in with the basic restructuring of 
management work. The success of com- 
panies that have done this, even on a 
small scale or even when not fully con- 
scious of the implications of their action, 
is the best promise of the opportunity 
that lies ahead. 


Building Satisfaction into the 
Supervisor’s Job 


A Case Study 


D. L. BIBBY 


Vice President, Manufacturing 


International Business Machines Corporation 


The convincing arguments set forth in the preceding article for restructuring the 
supervisor's job are further strengthened by this case study of 1BM’s experiences in 
letting the supervisor “run his own show.” By bringing the foreman back into a 
face-to-face relationship with the worker, reducing the routine parts of his job, and 
giving him the kind of authority he would exercise as head of a small business, the 
company has developed a corps of supervisors whose position in menagement has 


been established beyond any doubt. 


IN 1830, a young French aristocrat, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, toured America 
with a friend to study democracy. Shortly 
thereafter he prepared a treatise called, 
“Democracy in America,” in which he 
wrote: 


When a workman is unceasingly and ex- 
clusively engaged in the fabrication of one 
thing, he ultimately does his work with 
singular dexterity; but at the same time he 
loses the general faculty of applying his 
mind to the direction of the work. 


De Tocqueville was undoubtedly think- 
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ing of the worker and not the supervisor. 
His observation, however, applies with 
equal force to supervision. 


Most of us have witnessed a transition 
in American industry’s attitude toward 
its operations—no longer regarding them 
from a purely technical standpoint but 
adopting a more balanced approach in 
which the human relations of our workers 
are considered just as important as the 
technical and scientific phases of the 
business of production. 


In this emphasized—and, of course, 
necessary—drive on the part of American 
industry to give the worker proper status, 
provide job satisfaction, and recognize 
him as an individual, one might very 
well ask, “What about the front-line 
supervisor?” What is being done to 
give him real job satisfaction; authority 
as well as responsibility; and a chance 
to exercise his initiative and ingenuity, 
to work in a climate of problem-solving, 
and to work with enthusiasm? What is 
being done to stimulate him to make de- 
cisions? Or, as one writer has summed 
it up, what is being done to enlarge the 
job to give him a feeling of satisfaction? 


Can the Job Itself Be Changed? 


This paper approaches this question 
from the standpoint of the structure of 
the supervisory job, the philosophy of 
the job, and the importance of this phil- 
osophy for the basic development of 
supervisors. Particular tools, or proce- 
dures such as appraisal and testing will, 
therefore, not be discussed. While these 
mechanical ways of building satisfaction 
into the supervisor’s job are necessary 
in any development program, it appears 
far more important to deal with the in- 
trinsic phases of this problem. How can 
this be done in the actual functioning of 
the job itself? Perhaps the best way to 
illustrate this is through some examples 
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of our experience in the Manufacturing 
Division of IBM. 


Making a Manager 
Out of the Foreman 


When we took steps to make executives 
out of our foremen, we did not merely 
substitute titles. Experience had taught 
us that there is much difference between 
being a foreman of a department and 
being manager of a department. 

Between 1940 and 1942, we had begun 
to expand quite rapidly and with that 
expansion came many new problems. 
During the initial period of the expan- 
sion, we found that the operating de- 
partments were expanding horizontally 
and that the levels of management were 
expanding vertically. It became an im- 
portant problem to maintain good com- 
munications as the levels of management 
and the size of departments increased. 

At that time we took what was 
considered a most important step. We 
decided that just because we were getting 
larger we did not necessarily have to lose 
the thing we had prized most as a smal- 
ler, developing company—that was a 
direct, personal interest in each employee. 

Because of the size, complexity, and 
increased responsibility of our depart- 
ments, we found that the foreman neces- 
sarily had one or more assistant foremen; 
the number of setup men was increasing; 
key men were present to assist the fore- 
man jn the execution of his ever-increas- 
ing responsibility; and, finally, process 
inspectors were also present in increasing 
numbers in each department. Indirect 
production men were about to overwhelm 
the workers, and the manager was on 


the bench. 
The results were what one might ex- 


pect: The foremen were becoming farther 
and farther removed from the workmen. 
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These various assistants were proving to 
be barriers between the foreman and the 
men. Though they were placed in posi- 
tions of authority and _ responsibility, 
actually they had no authority and were 
therefore unable to answer the workers’ 
questions or problems satisfactorily. The 
foreman, on the other hand, was faced 
with the ever-increasing demands and 
problems of an expanding operation and 
therefore left much of the supervision 
and management to his many and varied 
so-called assistants. 


Removing the Barriers 


We decided to change—entirely and 
completely—the concept of the foreman’s 
responsibilities. Going back to our orig- 
inal plans, we decided that the foreman 
and the worker should be brought into a 
face-to-face relationship. To achieve the 
best possible human relationship, the 
barriers between the foreman and the 
men had to be removed. Moreover, we 
wanted to make the foreman completely 
responsible for all operations in his 
department. Finally, in the company’s 
expanded operations, the new work flow 
depended upon the interdependence of 
operating departments so that it was 
necessary for each foreman to have com- 
plete authority and responsibility. 

In this connection it is important to 
give weight to the word “authority” be- 
cause so frequently many of us are will- 
ing to place responsibility upon an indi- 
vidual but are sometimes very reluctant to 
provide him with enough authority to 
carry out the responsibility. A major 
point in our thinking at that time was 
that we would like to have the foreman 
operate his department as though he 
were the sole owner of a small business. 
Accordingly, we reduced the size of the 
operating departments so that the fore- 
man could be solely responsible for the 
personnel relations in his operation. We 
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redefined his supervisory job in terms of 
a primary core of personnel responsi- 
bility—for hiring, training, promoting, 
organizing work, and looking after all 
matters involving the worker and his 
job. We relieved the supervisor of the 
burden of routine paper work by giving 
him more clerical assistance. 


Supplementary Steps 


All this was not done overnight, na- - 
turally, but evolved over a period of 
years. The initial steps taken to preserve 
a direct foreman-worker relationship 
were later supplemented to give the su- 
pervisor control and administrative re- 
ports so that he might have better and 
more information on which properly to 
administer his department. It was at this 
time that the word “foreman” appeared 
to be inadequate for the responsibility 
which had been placed upon him and 
we decided to call him what we really 
wanted him to be—departmental man- 
ager. 

These steps were taken neither out of 
desire to become a model company nor 
for sentimental reasons. The company 
was concerned then, as it is now, with 
the basic relations between men working 
with each other, and with the conditions 
under which work can be done most 
effectively. 

Regardless of the business in which one 
is engaged, it is important to recognize 
that whether or not the supervisors be- 
come real managers is dependent to a 
large extent upon the company’s ability 
to structure the job so that the super- 
visor has authority along with responsi- 
bility; and that he has the necessary cli- 
mate to enable him to solve problems, to 
work out schedules and costs, to install 
engineering changes, and to make real 
management decisions, without having 
orders superi.aposed upon him by people 
in some other part of the organization. 
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Support from the Bottom 


Support for management’s objectives 
must come from the bottom. The best 
way to get support from the bottom is 
to establish a climate of operations in 
which the supervisor can exercise initia- 
tive, ingenuity, imagination, and enthu- 
siasm; in which he has been given the 
necessary management tools with which 
to work; in which he has authority; and, 
finally, in which he can be recognized 
for successfully managing a small busi- 
ness. If the foreman, as one writer 
recently put it, is to be the real quarter- 
back of our team, management’s objective 
should be to help him formulate the plays 
and to coach and guide him in the fun- 
damentals of the game. 

It is interesting to note, in data de- 
veloped by the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan, that one of 
the factors that materially contributed to 
greater productivity was that supervisors 
of the high productivity sections studied 
tended to supervise less closely than those 
whose employees were low in produc- 
tivity, and that supervisors in high pro- 
ductivity groups were themselves less 
closely supervised by their superiors. 

This is not to advocate that top man- 
agement supervision is unnecessary but, 
on the other hand, to stress the import- 
ance of permitting front-line supervisors 
to run their own jobs and the absolute 
necessity of structuring the job so that 
it will be possible for them to do so. 


Broader Opportunities to Manage 


Another example of our thoughts on 
developing supervisors—and we are con- 
cerned with developing all the supervisors 
in our operations, not with a select few— 
is that we feel that to produce a higher 
order of supervision we must give the 
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supervisor (in our case the department 
manager) a broader opportunity to 
manage. 

Here is an example: One of the things 
we have done—almost without thinking 
about it—when a new machine is going 
into production, a new department is 
being set up, or a major engineering 
change is being installed, is to give the 
department manager full and complete 
responsibility for making things happen. 
While IBM, like any other manufacturing 
organization, has staff people, we do not 
use them to organize new departments 
and so forth. On the contrary, we let our 
managers—our former foremen—get to- 
gether their own staffs of people, from 
tool engineering, methods, production en- 
gineering, education and the like, and 
work with them to perform their assign- 
ments. In other words, we are attempting 
to establish the manager so that he will 
be able to operate as though he were 
the vice president in charge of plant 
operations, and we furnish him with the 
necessary staff so that he can carry out 
his assignment properly. 

This approach has produced satisfac- 
tory—in fact, superior—results. Of ne- 
cessity, the manager has had to go be- 
yond the confines of his daily routine 
work and to become acquainted with 
phases of the business with which he 
would not normally become familiar. He 
has had to make decisions, solve prob- 
lems, and coordinate the efforts of people 
from many different sections of the busi- 
ness when fulfilling his assignment. We 
have had many examples of this kind of 
operation, and almost invariably the 
people involved have grown in stature as 
managers, have broadened their point of 
view, and have gained experience which 
should enable them to qualify for higher 
positions of responsibility. 
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Organizing Work Around Products 


One final example: The problem of 
building in job satisfaction is directly 
related to the problem of the broad de- 
velopment of supervisors. Therefore, it 
is a never-ending job. And so today we 
have started again to enlarge the scope 
of the management task at the lower 
levels by organizing our work around 
products. Last year we asked one of our 
management people who had organized a 
number of new departments in the man- 
ner discussed here to set up a compact, 
nearly self-sufficient unit to produce one 
of the smaller volume products in our 
basic accounting machine line. He 
brought together machining and assembly 
operations, assembled a small staff of 
specialists (his controller, production 
control man, tool engineer, and the like) 
and worked out with the people in the 
unit the management tools that would be 
required to make the operation work. 

This pilot unit went into operation 
last June and, while it is still too early 
to evaluate all the tangible results the 
company has experienced, some signifi- 
cant intangible benefits have been 
achieved in the form of increased interest, 
enthusiasm, teamwork, and understand- 
ing—on the part not only of the manager 
but also the workers in this operation. 

When we look back over our experi- 
ence, we realize that three or four such 
organizational units had actually been 
created in our plants in the past. In 
every case they were not only more 
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productive but also developed many men 


who are of recognized management cali- 
-ber today. 


The Atmosphere for Growth 


While these examples necessarily per- 
tain to our company, and the exact me- 
chanics of implementation would neces- 
sarily differ widely from one organiza- 
tion to another, the significant fact re- 
mains that to broaden and develop super- 
visors, there must be a flow of ideas, 
enthusiasm, initiative and enterprise up- 
ward as well as downward. We believe 
that men work best and develop more 
fully when they operate in an atmosphere 
that encourages individual good judg- 
ment; that the more productive groups 
have an intense pride in their immediate 
organizational group and a greater spirit 
of teamwork; and that top management 
can best operate by guiding, coaching, 
and setting goals of achievement against 
which a supervisor may gain rewards 
consisting not only of promotion and 
salary increases but also of the very im- 
portant satisfaction of doing a job well. 

To return to de Tocqueville, who was 
concerned in 1830 that men might lose 
the general faculty of applying their 
minds in the direction of their work: 
Perhaps the best way of insuring that 
the supervisor will apply his mind in the 
direction of his work, and that his con- 
tribution to the success and profit of his 
company will be materially increased, is 
to structuce his job to permit him more 
freedom of action. 
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THE WORKER SPEAKS HIS MIND ON 
COMPANY AND UNION. By Theodore 
V. Purcell, S.J. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1953. 344 
pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by James M. Black 


Ever since Mrs. O’Leary’s socially con- 
scious cow let go with a hard hoof at a 
carelessly placed oil lamp burning in her 
barn and started one of the biggest slum- 
clearance programs of the latter part of 
the 19th century, Chicago has occupied a 
unique position among the cities of 
America. It’s turbulent, it’s lusty, and it’s 
vitally alive. 

Carl Sandburg, who wrote of Chicago in 
lines as fresh-cut and raw as a side of 
beef, called it “Hog butcher for the world,” 
and then, because he wasn’t given to under- 
writing, went on to say it was “Tool 
maker, stacker of wheat, player with rail- 
roads and the nation’s freight handler; 
stormy, husky, brawling, city of the big 
shoulders.” Upton Sinclair took a dimmer 
view. He agreed with Mr. Sandburg that 
Chicago was a tall order, rough and tough, 
and no place for a fellow with sensitive 
nerves. But he objected to the fact that 
Chicago was using its big shoulders to 
push what modern left-wingers would 
refer to as “little people” around and about. 

Of course, Chicago has matured greatly 
since Sandburg captured its teeming move- 
ment in his poetry. But the original spirit 
is still there. You can feel it pulsating 
along the Loop, and see it in the busy 
production lines of Chicago’s great indus- 
tries. 

Now comes a book called The Worker 
Speaks His Mind on Company and Union 
that is, in fact, the industrial and human 


relations history of Chicago as embodied 
in the story of Swift & Company, one of 
the nation’s great meat-packing houses. 
And, though significant is an overworked 
word with which to tag a volume, sig- 
nificant this one certainly is. Based on 
scores of interviews that the author con- 
ducted among workers at Swift, the result 
is a thoughtful analysis of the many hu- 
man relations problems that occur in con- 
temporary industry. More than that, 
Father Purcell suggests some practical 
steps to their solution. While no one, least 
of ali the author, claims that the packing 
business is typical of American industry, 
the human relations questions this book 
raises need answering. And when they are 
answered satisfactorily, all management— 
and unions, too—will be the gainers. 
Swift & Company deals with the 
UPWA-CIO, a union hardly noted for its 
conservatism. But, as someone once said, 
the child is father of the man, and the 
meat-packing industry, manned as it has 
been by wave after wave of European im- 
migrants, is hardly the place to expect 
social stability. Swift, like the other com- 
panies in this line, has an employment his- 
tory marked by the arrival and departure 
of various nationality groups. First came 
the Irish, who were followed by native 
American workers. Then came the Ger- 
mans. Next, and this was after the strike 
of 1886, came the Poles, only to be super- 
seded by the Bohemians, Lithuanians, and 
Slovaks. Naturally, these groups were in- 
herently suspicious of each other, and ten- 
sions developed—tensions that were height- 
ened by the large and sudden Negro migra- 
tion to Chicago during World War I. In 
the face of all this, the fact that Swift 
did such an able job of industrial relations 
even during its early days is greatly to 








Note: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Association's 
monthly publication, Tae MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 
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its credit. But Swift’s management was 
farseeing. And the company pioneered in 
an era when small attention was paid to 
personnel relations. 


Take a look at the record: In 1900 
Swift established a medical office. Seven 
years later an employees’ benefit insurance 
association was started, together with a 
series of real improvements in working 
conditions which included cafeterias, rest- 
rooms, compensation and accident insur- 
ance, and safety programs. In 1912, Swift 
led the entire packing industry by stabil- 
izing employment with the guaranteed 
weekly wage. And in 1916, it installed a 
much better non-contributory pension pro- 
gram than many that are being negotiated 
today. A seniority program was sponta- 
neously begun by the company in 1924. So 
it’s no wonder that Father Purcell found 
most Swift workers to be intensely loyal. 

But, as the author points out, allegiance 
to the company does not mean complete 
satisfaction with every aspect of the com- 
pany—pay, job, wage incentive, plant 
leadership, and foremen. Nor does com- 
pany loyalty mean a strong volitional or 
emotional attachment, or ego involvement 
such as might be found among executives. 
There is loyalty to the union, too. And 
this loyalty exists despite the fact that the 
UPWA took the workers out on a dis- 
astrous and losing strike in 1948, a strike 
which weakened the union considerably, 
and disgusted many rank-and-filers with its 
leadership. 

Father Purcell compares this dual loy- 
alty, as has Peter Drucker before him, to 
the dual allegiance of medieval Europeans 
to Church and State. He then asks the 
question, “Can a two-in-one government 
survive?” And—because management’s in- 
terests are in production, efficiency, com- 
petition, and prices, while a union con- 
cerns itself with wages, hours, seniority, 
civil rights, and politics—he doesn’t think 
the two plant governments are so much in 
conflict as appears at first glance. 

Yes, the Swift workers want their union, 
even though they are not altogether satis- 
fied with its leadership, and do not par- 
ticipate to any large extent in its activities. 
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Why? Because it gives them protection, 
status, and dignity. As Father Purcell 
says, “They want it not because there is 
something positively inadequate about the 
company, but because there is something 
negatively inadequate.” One worker put 
it this way: “The satisfaction of my wants 
requires two organizations, not one. My 
dual allegiance is not a contradiction in 
terms.” 


Company allegiance, while strong among 
the large majority of all of Swift’s em- 
ployees, is greatest among long-service 
workers and women. That old timers have 
had a longer opportunity for experiencing 
the fair treatment of the company and that 
dissatisfied persons drop off the payroll 
and seek jobs elsewhere are among the 
reasons for this, says Father Purcell. The 
five factors that have won the loyalty of 
women employees are: (1) Women have a 
comparative pay advantage at Swift over 
jobs outside; (2) since women do not wish 
advancement into supervision, there is no 
frustration over lack of promotion; (3) 
they like the early afternoon quitting time; 
(4) women, in general, do not have jobs 
with difficult working conditions; and (5) 
foremen may often be more polite to 
women than to men. 


Of course, the foremen play an import- 
ant part in shaping the attitude, of the 
average worker toward the company. And 
at Swift the foremen have done a good 
job, by and large. 


What is a good foreman, so far as the 


employee is concerned? Here are some 
of the reasons Swift people gave for liking 
their supervisors: “He’s understanding.” 
“He doesn’t stand over you to check on 
how you do your job.” “He’s not hot- 
headed.” “He plays no favorites.” “He 
listens.” It boils down to this: The em- 
ployee wants his foreman to treat him as 
a responsible person and to respect his 
dignity. While this may come as no great 
surprise, it’s a lesson in human relations 
that is frequently forgotten in actual 
practice. 

Father Purcell’s book has given man- 
agement and labor an objective case his- 
tory in human relations that should be 
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helpful to both business executives and 
union representatives. The interviews with 
workers that he has recorded have the ring 
of sincerity, and clothe his statistics with 
humanity. However, I do not have his 
faith in labor-management committees as 
a positive method to achieve industrial 
peace. The majority of them that I have 
seen in operation have been in practice a 
sort of secondary grievance procedure. 
Personally, I’d rely on the grievance pro- 
cedure itself, and stay clear of any devices 
that encourage the theory of co-determina- 
tion. However, that’s a personal point of 
view, and constitutes a very minor-key 
objection to a most worthwhile book—a 
book that is accurate scientifically, and 
should do much to improve management- 
labor relations by giving both company of- 
ficials and union leaders an inside look at 
the mind of the worker. 


REVIEW AND REFLECTION: A Half- 
Century of Labor Relations. By Cyrus 
S. Ching. B. C. Forbes and Sons Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., New York, 1953. 
204 pages. $3.95. 


Reviewed by David L. Cole* 


Cy Ching starts his foreword by say- 
ing, “I swore I would never write a book; 
but here I am!” This is a reflection of the 
man’s innate modesty, and I for one am 
very happy he was able to overcome his 
reluctance and record his reflections on 
the happenings of which he has been such 
an important part in the developing era 
of industrial relations. He writes in al- 
most a conversational manner; but on 
reviewing the 200 pages of this book it 
is surprising to see the amount of ground 
he covers and the depth of treatment he 
gives to a wide variety of subjects. 


Cy Ching is a persuasive man and an 
equally persuasive author. In person he 
is an exceedingly likable and dependable 


* Former Chairman of the New Jersey State Board 
of Mediation and Mr. Ching’s successor as Direc- 
tor of the Federal Mediation Service, Mr. Cole 
has had very wide experience on Presidential 
boards in critical labor disputes. 
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man whose kindness and thoughtfulness 
make him a natural peacemaker. His re- 
semblance to a St. Bernard extends far 
beyond his size and good nature. He is 
kind, reliable, and not afraid to move into 
dangerous places, but he moves with dis- 
cretion and without offensiveness. His 
book is in the same spirit. Thoughts 
which would arouse violent reactions if 
expressed by others are accepted as reason- 
able and worthy of consideration when 
uttered by him. The book reads so easily 
that one may be inclined to treat it 
lightly until, on reconsideration, one finds 
that the major labor relations problems 
of the day have been presented and 
evaluated, with the pros and cons fairly 
stated. In a way each chapter is like 
one of those rare dinner parties from 
which we come away with a sense of in- 
tellectual satisfaction and a feeling that 
the evening has not been wasted. I like 
the book, and I believe real value will be 
found in it by students of labor history, 
practitioners in the field, and intelligent 
laymen who want a better perspective of 
this controversial area. 

There is a _ strong autobiographical 
thread running through this work. Mr. 
Ching has been a principal actor in so 
many aspects of our problems and has 
played such a variety of roles that this is 
inevitable—and, I quickly add, highly 
desirable. 

As the representative of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company he played an important part 
in pioneering the concept of the basic 
rights of workers. In this work—for 
which he was early likened to a Bolshevik 
—his efforts were mainly of a missionary 
nature with industrialists. 

During the period of the N.R.A. he 
entered government service on what he 
calls a quasi-government basis, as a mem- 
ber of the New York Regional National 
Labor Relations Board under Section 
7(a). In this and the following years, 
from close contact with labor people and 
better recognition of their objectives and 
rights, his own outlook kept broadening. 
He constantly found himself 10 years or 
so ahead of his industry confreres, warn- 





ing, urging, and cajoling them to accept 
freely what he deemed best for them and 
for the general well being. In 1941 he 
found himself an employer member of the 
National Defense Mediation Board, and 
shortly thereafter of the National War 
Labor Board. He does not tell in his book 
what some of his friends know: that in 
this period he was at times openly treated 
by his industry associates as suspect be- 
cause he voted as he believed right and 
not by representative label. In 1947 at 
the urging of President Truman, he re- 
luctantly entered full-time government 
work as the Director of the Federal Media- 
tion Service. His initial diffidence quickly 
gave way to a strong enthusiasm for this 
work. As he describes it, his five years 
in this post were his happiest. He loves 
the Mediation Service and reposes his 
greatest hope and confidence in what this 
Service can accomplish; I can personally 
testify to the growth in effectiveness and 
in potential long-range accomplishment of 
the Service under his guidance. 


He took a temporary leave from the 
Mediation Service to head the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board when that unpopular and 
difficult post had to be filled. 

Mr. Ching writes in an interesting and 
highly informed manner of the particular 
problems and experiences of these sev- 


eral periods. In more general terms he 
discusses government’s place and functions 
in labor relations, under the headings of 
mediation, controls, national emergencies, 
social security, and industry-wide bar- 
gaining. 

As I have intimated, one may differ 
with Mr. Ching on some points but must 
nevertheless recognize that he is a highly 
reasonable and plausible authority who 
speaks without rancor or bias. He is 
opposed to the dogmatic, arbitrary ap- 
proach and is constantly trying to under- 
stand why the other fellow behaves as he 
does. He is critical at times of industry 
(as in regard to its attitude to federal 
social security) but at other times of labor 
as well (for example, in his discussion of 
industry-wide bargaining). He is strongly 
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patriotic; he assumes that his fellow citi- 
zens are equally so, and that this in itself 
is an assurance that our blunders will not 
be too serious. He is fair; and he accepts 
his share of responsibility for decisions 
made by President Truman when he acted 
as the President’s adviser, despite the 
unpopularity of such decisions in industry 
circles. Moreover, his explanations—as in 
the instance of the 1949 steel industry 
case—are very hard to resist. 

There is only one matter on which I 
desire here to register my disagreement 
with my friend. I am not willing to agree 
that the epidemic of Washington cocktail 
parties ought to be suffered, in spite of 
the occasional reward of meeting some- 
body who turns out to be not so bad a 
fellow as one had supposed! 

Review and Reflection is a thought- 
provoking book which deserves to be read 
seriously. At the same time, if such a 
thing is possible in this volatile and emo- 
tional area, it is a pleasant book, which 
exudes the spirit of a big and a thoughtful 
man. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF LABOR PEACE: A 
Final Report. Edited by Douglas Mc- 
Gregor. National Planning Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1953. 120 pages. 
$1.00. 

(A final report of the several case 
studies issued under the title Causes of 
Industrial Peace Under Collective 
Bargaining and prepared by a group 
under the chairmanship of Clinton 


S. Golden) 
Reviewed by James H. Taylor* 


It is our fervent hope that some far- 
seeing publisher will approach Clinton S. 
Golden and respectfully request permission 
to bind together the 14 separate case stu- 
dies with this Final Report—bind them to- 
gether between real leather covers, and 
offer them for sale at a reasonable price 
to any young people who want to become 
personnel men, and to any personnel men, 


*Director of Industrial Relations, The Procter & 
Gamble Company. 
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young or old, who want to become pro- 
fessionals. 

These 14 studies describe currently suc- 
cessful labor-management relationships in 
30 diverse industries in many parts of the 
country. They underline the truism that 
there are many roads to the top of the 
mountain, and that a reasonably success- 
ful trip is assured if undertaken with sin- 
cerity, realism, and the will to understand 
and to compromise. 

In this Final Report the meaning of 
these various relationships has been ab- 
stracted and presented by a panel of ex- 
perienced and knowing academic experts. 
Clark Kerr in Chapter III has carefully 
tabulated those environmental factors 
which tend to favor good industrial rela- 
tions against those which inhibit. On the 
favorable side are such factors as steady 
production, expanding markets, a high 
wage pattern, a secure union with local 
autonomy, a continued relationship; and 
on the negative side, such things as un- 
stable production and markets, external 
domination of the union, strong centralized 
management control. 

In Chapter IV, John T. Dunlop dis- 
cusses “The Growth of the Relationship,” 
pointing up the fact of continuous adjust- 
ment—a fact which runs through all of the 
many-sided adaptations to the peculiar en- 
vironment of each relationship. Douglas 
McGregor gets to the meat of the studies 
in his Chapter V concerning “The Influ- 
ence of Attitudes and Policies.” He quite 
correctly concludes that a good relation- 
ship will invariably, if sometimes very 
slowly, stem from an accurate initial ap- 
praisal of the situation, accompanied by the 
will of both the management and the union 
to make it work, but that good results will 
quickly reinforce and nurture such good 
initial attitudes. 

In Chapter VI, Frederick H. Harbison, 
quickly recognizing the importance of at- 
titude and the possibilities of almost any 
sincere approach, summarizes a variety of 
approaches and procedures which have 
worked. Good results were generally at- 


one 
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tained when representatives on both sides 
had authority, where brief conditioning be- 
fore negotiations is possible, where facts 
were placed ahead of emotions, when skill 
in negotiation outweighed oratorical ef- 
forts, where both members of management 
and the union membership knew the score, 
almost play by play. 

It remained for Charles A. Myers to 
do a masterful job in Chapter VII of ap- 
praising not only the studies but also the 
chapters of the Final Report in his sum- 
mation. While giving due deference to 
the values of this initial series of studies, 
he clearly recognizes the dynamics of labor 
relations and quite properly refuses to ac- 
cept the Final Report’s conclusions as 
“final.” He is bothered by such questions 
as—How will the good relationships sur- 


‘ vive time? Will “peace” become boring 


and will any change provoke employee 
interest? Will “good relationship” mean 
the same thing to next year’s incumbents? 
What will happen in bad economic times? 

The answer, of course, is continued 
study, continued appraisal and public an- 
nouncement of good working relationships. 
I am sure the reader of this series will join 
the reviewer in asking for more of the 
same. 


EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP. By Chris 


Argyris. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1953. 139 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Cecil E. Goode* 


This is a case study of a particular in- 
dustrial leader and its purpose is to reveal 
how he deals with the men around him 
and how he accomplishes his job. The 
book is based on the observations of re- 
searchers from the Yale Labor and Man- 
agement Center. 


The techniques used in this study may 
provide insight into the characteristics, 
practices and results of a particular leader, 


*Director of Personnel, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. 





but it is doubtful that they will prove the 
desirability or undesirability—the success 
or lack of success—of the particular leader- 
ship pattern studied. Through this method 
it is possible to compare actual practices 
in a given situation with hypotheses de- 
veloped by the researchers. Over a period 
of time, though not in any one study, such 
case studies may lead to fairly stable judg- 
ments on the caliber of leadership needed 
for modern organizational endeavor. 

The leader described in this book, as 
judged by his superiors and subordinates, 
is eminently successful. The usual criteria 
of industrial success—productivity and 
corporate earnings—bear this out. He was 
classed as a go-getter, a pusher, an action 
man, even though his subordinate super- 
visors were under constant tension and 
pressure from the leader, with the hope of 
little reward other than to be relieved of 
pressure. 


The leader in this study is not atypical 
in present-day organized endeavor. He is 
authoritarian—a product of the factory 


system which was ushered in by the indus- 
trial revolution. His principal methods of 
leadership consist of constant pressure; 
authoritative command; “eating, sleeping 
and drinking” the organization; making 
the organization a part of his self-picture; 
keeping the subordinates leader-centered 
and dependent on him; controlling the 
transmission of information to suit his own 
purposes; and emphasizing the all-im- 
portance of the present. He has a low 
regard for his subordinates; he expects 
them to act like him, but by his own be- 
havior prevents them from doing so. He 
is advancement-oriented, principally to- 
ward power and money. 

The results: of this all-too-common 
authoritarian type of leadership on sub- 
ordinate supervisors, according to Argyris, 
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are: (1) they depend upon the leader for 
their rewards, penalties, authority, etc.; 
(2) they are leader-centered; (3) they 
spend much time trying to find out what 
the leader wants; (4) they depend upon 
the leader to define their goals; (5) their 
insecurity is increased by their inability to 
predict the leader’s behavior; (6) they are 
continually in inter-departmental conflict; 
(7) inter-departmental hostility is kept 
hidden from the leader; (8) they depend 
upon the leader for a sense of group cohe- 
siveness; (9) their informal behavior is 
characterized by expressions of pent-up 
feelings that arise from conflict, tension 
and frustration; and (10) they adopt many 
psychological defense or adaptive mechan- 
isms in order to live with themselves and 
in the organization. 

Argyris raises a very cogent question 
about modern organizational concepts 
when he says: “It is becoming increasingly 
clear that through such principles as ‘task 
specialization’ and ‘unity of command’ we 
are creating organizations that foster 
psychological dependence, submissiveness, 
and leader-centeredness. These conditions 
in turn provide the basis for conflict, hos- 
tility, frustration and tension.” 

The author suggests that research is 
needed to inquire into some of our tradi- 
tional organizational concepts. The re- 
viewer agrees with this but he feels that 
much improvement can be realized within 
the framework of present organization, 
which—much as we might desire other- 
wise—will not be changed very soon. Sig- 
nificant improvement in leadership and 
human relations can be realized by the 
selection of more mentally and emotionally 
mature leaders, by adopting more demo- 
cratic practices in organizational leader- 
ship, and by the genuine acceptance of the 
idea that leaders do not have a corner on 
ideas and ability in a working organization. 
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Breth. Provides employees with a broader, more positive 
concept of management. 20c 


SAFETY 


Ten Commandments of Safety for Supervisors. Basic safety 
rules to help and foremen lead their men into 
working safely. Attractively printed in maroon and grey 
in a 9-by-12 inch format suitable for framing or desk 
use. 25c 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
ADMINISTRATION 


What Is Your Industrial Relations 1. Q.2 By R. Hersey 


and E. F. Jarz. A self-test for reviewing knowledge of 
industrial relations principles and practices. 25¢ 


The Profile Method of High-Level Job Evaluation. By E. N. 
Hay and D. Purves. A description of one of the newer 
systems of executive job evaluation. 35c 


Arbitration Under the Labor Contract—Its Nature, Func- 


tion and Use. By J. J. Justin. How to use arbitration 
most effectively. 35¢ 








Making compensation methods 
‘pay off’ in your company 


The problems—old and new—that you face in providing a more effective wage 
and salary program in your company may have already been solved by other 


executives in other companies. 


Their experience and know-how are shared 


with you in these AMA publications. You can adapt their tested compensa- 


tion methods . . 


. make them pay dividends for you . 


. . by ordering these 


practical guides today—for yourself and for your staff. 





THE AMA HANDBOOK OF 
WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION 


An unequaled guide to a sound compensa- 
tion structure—whether you're initiating a 
formal wage and salary program or modify- 
ing your existing one. Written by 20 experts. 


416 pages, clothbound $7.50 (AMA members, $5.00) 


EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION: 

COMPANY POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
Brings you the highlights of a comprehen- 
sive executive compensation survey, plus 
practical guidance on the use of financial 
and non-financial executive incentives. 

F.M. 97 $1.25 (AMA members, $1.00) 


PRACTICAL APPROACHES TO SUPER- 
VISORY AND EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Effective techniques from a leading company 
for handling the problem of direct and in- 
direct compensation for foremen and super- 
visors—plus workable suggestions on de- 
veloping supervisory and executive talent. 

Pers. 145 $1.25 (AMA members, $1.00) 


ANNUAL WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT 
STABILIZATION TECHNIQUES 


A basic guide to the various types of annual 
wage plans and techniques for stabilizing 
employment, with a discussion of their ad- 
vantages and limitations. 


96 pages Research Report & 
$2.25 (AMA members, $1.50) 


SOURCES OF ECONOMIC INFORMATION 
FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


A complete reference handbook on where to 
find and how to evaluate the necessary 
data for setting up wage standards .. . 
developing and documenting your bargain- 
ing position. 171 pages Research Report 17 

$3.75 (AMA members, $2.50) 


INCENTIVES AND STANDARDS 
IN OFFICE PRODUCTION 


A work incentive pian that has produced 
results consistently in the office of a major 
company for over 20 years—plus proved 
ways of setting up work standards, simplify- 
ing work. 


O.M. 121 50c (AMA members, 40c) 


PLANNING WAGE AND EXTRA 
COMPENSATION POLICIES 


An authoritative method for simplifying 
your wage program—plus proved procedures 
for administering supplementary compensa- 
tion and profit sharing plans. 


Pers. 119 75¢ (AMA members, 50c) 


PLANNING AND ADMINISTERING 
EFFECTIVE INCENTIVES 


A detailed guide by 5 experts on how to 
increase employee output through several 
types of incentive plans, including the ap- 
plication of “‘group incentives’ and profit 
sharing. 


Mfg. 172 75¢ (AMA members, 60c) 





HOW TO ORDER 


You may order these publications from: 
Publication Sales Department 101, Amer- 
ican Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
If you like, we will bill you or your 
company for orders totaling $5.00 or 


more. If the order totals less than $5.00, 
however, please attach your remittance 
with your order (stamps not accepted). 
Add 3% sales tax for orders delivered 
in New York City. 
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